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CULTURAL LAG AS THEORY 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 

I shall begin with a definition. A cultural lag occurs when one of 
two parts of culture which are correlated changes before or in greater 
degree than the other part does, thereby causing less adjustment between 
the two parts than existed previously. 

An illustration is the lag in the construction of highways for auto- 
mobile traffic. The two parts in this illustration are the automobile and 
the highway. These two parts of culture were in good adjustment in, 
say, 1910, when the automobile was slow and the highways were narrow 
country roads with curves and bends over which had been laid a hard 
surface. The automobile traveled at not a great rate of speed and could 
take the turns without too much trouble or danger. It was essentially 
for local transportation. But as time went on, this first part, the auto- 
mobile, which is called an independent variable, underwent many 
changes, particularly the engine, which developed speeds capable of 60, 
70, 80 miles an hour, with brakes that could stop the car relatively 
quickly. But the narrow highways with sharp bends did not change as 
soon as did the automobile. On these roads the driver must slow up or 
have accidents. A decade or more later we are building a few broad 
highways with no sharp curves, which will make the automobile a 
vehicle for long-distance travel. The old highways, the dependent vari- 
able, are not adapted to the new automobiles, so that there is a mal- 
adjustment between the highways and the automobile. The adjustment, 
as measured by speeds, was better for local travel around 1910 than it 
is for long-distance travel in these roads at present. The adjustment 
will be better on the new express highways. Since the adjustment is 
made by the dependent variable, it is that part of culture which adapts 
and is called adaptive culture. 

The concept of cultural lag, just defined and illustrated, was first 
published in 1922 in a chapter of a book on social change which carried 
this title, “The Hypothesis of Cultural Lag.” Since I was not sure 
whether this term would be understood, I asked my colleague Lee 
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McBain, then Dean of the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia 
University, whether he thought it was an appropriate title. He advised 
me not to use it, because, he said with a twinkle in his eye, it might be 
mistaken for a dance step. This was in the 1920's, when new types of 
dances in the night clubs of the prohibition era were very popular. How- 
ever, I did use the term, and I note with interest that it now appears in 
the dictionary and is in use in several countries in different parts of the 
world and has, in the United States, been found particularly useful by 
historians. 

There is some interest always in the origin of an invention and how 
ideas develop. It therefore seems appropriate that I discuss briefly how 
this theory of “the cultural lag” was developed. 

I am happy to discuss its origin, since I have been accused by some 
of taking the theory from Thorstein Veblen, and by others from Karl 
Marx. I am quite sure there was no direct taking over of the idea from 
Veblen because I had never read him on this point. I had read Marx, 
and his materialistic interpretation of history was well known to social 
scientists and historians in general. This idea was a base, however, from 
which the theory of cultural lag was developed, but certainly neither 
the materialistic interpretation of history nor economic determinism is 
the same as cultural lag. 

I first used the term in 1914 when I was a professor of economics and 
sociology at Reed College. I had for a long time been impressed with 
the economic interpretation of history, though as a user of partial cor- 
relation techniques I was appreciative of its limitations. The economic 
interpretation of history may be illustrated by the claim that the Cru- 
sades in the Middle Ages for the recovery of the Holy Land from the 
possession of the infidels were not a product of religious motives but 
resulted from the search for trade routes to the East. This economic 
drive utilized the religious fervor for purposes of enlistment. I do not 
wish to discuss the validity of the economic interpretation in this par- 
ticular instance but rather to note that there was an economic factor in 
the Crusades and that it was obscured or disguised. 

This word, “disguised,” was widely current in the early part of the 
twentieth century because of the influence of Freud, all of whose writ- 
ings I had read at the time. In his book The Interpretation of Dreams, 
he called the dream, as first remembered, the manifest content; and the 
interpretation of the dream, the latent content. Thus, if a person 
dreamed that a steam roller was about to crush him, that would be the 
manifest content; but, if the interpretation showed that the steam roller 
was a symbol for a dominating father, that would be the latent content. 
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The latent content was diguised. About this time, I read before the 
American Economic Association a paper stressing this point and en- 
titled “The Psychological Basis for the Economic Interpretation of 
History,” claiming that the economic factor was often disguised. But as 
I thought more about it, the disguise factor in social causation seemed 
less important than the time factor. 

I noticed this time factor in unequal rates of change, particularly in 
the course I was giving on the family. I remarked that many changes 
were taking place in the family and that most of them seemed to be due 
to the economic factor which removed production activities such as 
spinning, weaving, soapmaking, tanning of leather from the household 
and put them in factories, thus taking away many household duties of 
the wife. Yet the ideology of the position of the housewife persisted. It 
was said that woman’s place was in the home. Also at the beginning of 
the twentieth century there was serious discussion as to whether women 
should go to college or not, because their place was in the home. I was 
impressed with the fact that the transfer of production from the home 
to the factory was precipitating a new locale for women outside the 
home. But there was a great time interval, that is to say, there was a 
lag in changing the position of women; so I came to see great importance 
in this lag, and, being active at that time in various reform movements, 
I was disturbed about the maladjustment in the position of women who 
were kept at home. I was an ardent feminist. So both lag and mal- 
adjustment impressed me. 

I should like to digress for a moment and say that I do not consider 
all delays in taking up a new idea as being a lag. For instance, I have 
been told that Queen Mary of England, who died in 1953, had never 
used a telephone. Well, she certainly delayed adopting a new invention; 
however, the failure to adopt a new invention is a delay—not a 
cultural lag. The theory of the cultural lag is somewhat more complex. 
It calls for the following steps: (1) the identification of at least two 
variables; (2) the demonstration that these two variables were in ad- 
justment; (3) the determination by dates that one variable has changed 
while the other has not changed or one has changed in greater degree 
than the other; and (4) that when one variable has changed earlier 
or in greater degree than the other, there is a less satisfactory adjustment 
than existed before. 

I call attention to this series of steps in the formulation of the theory 
of cultural lag because it has sometimes been commented that the cul- 
tural lag is merely a concept. It is surely a much more elaborate concept 
than that, for instance, of primary group. I think it better to say that, 
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since it is a concept of a relationship, it is a theory. It is therefore more 
than merely a new term in the language. 

This theory I had fully developed by 1915, but I hesitated to publish 
it, because | thought that theories should have some proof before publi- 
cation. In order to prove a theory, one must set it up in a form that can 
be proved, with places for the relevant data. ‘hus, for proof, a theory 
evolves into a hypothesis. But the war came along, and it was only after 
the war that I took up the verification of this hypothesis by considering 
the adjustment of law to industrial accidents, which were increasing 
because of the introduction of whirling machinery with rapidly moving 
wheels. In this case, the independent variable was technology, the 
machinery of which, before the factory system, had been simple tools 
such as those on early farms to which the common law of accidents was 
very well suited. But after the coming of the factories in the United 
States around 1870, accidents continued to be dealt with by the old 
common law and with much maladjustment, for, where workers suffered 
loss of life or an injury to a limb, there was little compensation and 
long delay in paying for these disasters to the individual or his family. 
It was not until around 1910 that employers’ liability and workmen’s 
compensation were adopted in this country. So that there was a lag of 
about 30 or 40 years when the maladjustment could be measured by 
inadequate provision for several hundred thousand injuries and deaths 
to which there would have been a better adjustment if we had had laws 
of employers’ liability or workmen’s compensation. 

I still considered it a hypothesis because we needed more proof than 
one particular case. | attempted, though, to cite many hypotheses of 
cultural lag, and in nearly all cases the independent variable proved to 
be a scientific discovery or mechanical invention, For instance, the 
invention of the steam engine led to the factory, and only afterwards to 
the change in the legal rights of women. Most of the illustrations given 
at this time were initiated by technological changes and scientific dis- 
coveries, and the lagging adaptive culture was generally some social 
organization or ideology. These illustrations led to a characterization, 
by some, of the theory of cultural lag as a technological interpretation 
of history. I stated, however, at the time the hypothesis of cultural lag 
was published that the independent variable could very well be an 
ideology or a nontechnological variable. For instance, changes in the 
law of primogeniture, an independent variable, constituted a change in 
the legal system and not in technology. Changes in the law of primo- 
geniture were accompanied, after a lag, by a change in the economic 
system related to agriculture and household production. So the fact that 
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the technological change came first was simple observation of a temporal 
nature, and not inherent in the theory as such. For instance, it is quite 
probable that religion and not technology was the cause of most social 
changes in India 2,500 years ago at about the time of Buddha. Also 
students of stone age techniques have pointed out the essential conser- 
vative nature of stone technology, that it was very resistant to change 
and that probably the causes of changes then were ideological or social. 
But in our times in the Western world, technology and science are the 
great prime movers of social change. That this is so is an almost uni- 
versal observation. 

I did attempt to generalize the theory. It is this: A cultural lag is 
independent of the nature of the initiating part or of the lagging part, 
provided that they are interconnected. The independent variable may be 
technological, economic, political, ideological, or anything else. But 
when the unequal time or degree of change produces a strain on the 
interconnected parts, or is expressed differently when the correlation is 
lessened, then it is called a cultural lag. The extent of the generalized 
applicability of the theory rests on how much interconnection exists 
among the parts of culture. That many connections exist is obvious. 
Religion is interrelated with science. Family is correlated with educa- 
tion. Education and industry have connections. Highways are necessary 
for automobiles. On the other hand, some interrelations are slight or do 
not exist at all between other parts. Painting is not related to the pro- 
duction of gasoline. And I was about to say that writing poetry is un- 
related to aviation. But I recall seeing a sizable book of collected poems 
on aviation. To the extent that culture is like a machine with parts that 
fit, cultural lag is widespread. If, however, cultural parts are no more 
related than pebbles strewn on the beach, then cultural lags are rare. 
There must, of course, be change occurring at unequal time intervals. 
An indication that cultural lags are common phenomena is suggested by 
the incorporation of the theory in books on general sociology. There have 
been criticisms, however. 

One in particular should be noted. It has been said that the hypothe- 
sis of cultural lag is not a scientific instrument, because, it is claimed, it 
cannot be scientifically demonstrated. The reason why, critics claim, 
maladjustments (and presumably adjustments) cannot be objectively 
determined is that there is a subjective factor which exists because of a 
value judgment, and value judgments are not subject to measurement. 

Values are truly difficult to rank or to measure. We can measure 
the temperature by a thermometer, but it is said we cannot measure the 
goodness in morals. This observation does not invalidate the hypothesis 
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of cultural lag. It only concerns the difficulty of determining degrees of 
maladjustment. But, of course, many maladjustments are quite demon- 
strable irrespective of the variation in value systems. Maladjustment 
was an essential factor in Darwin’s theory of evolution and he had no 
difficulty in proving maladjustment. He used death as a test. But there 
are other tests. Sickness is another. So is insanity. Furthermore, mal- 


adjustment may be conceived as a deviation from a social norm. Cer- 


tainly norms can be described and measured and hence deviations also. 
Even though maladjustment be difficult to demonstrate, and even though 
we fail to show it in some cases, it can be proved in many cases, and the 
hypothesis of cultural lag is not invalidated. 

The application of the theory to modern times suggests a possible 
appendix to the theory which runs like this: The number of patents, 
discoveries in applied science, and inventions has been increasing in 
something like an exponential curve. Most of these are minor; but 
important ones have been coming very rapidly, as, for instance, the 
magnifying of light or the putting of vision on tape or the isotopes from 
nuclear fission. As these discoveries and inventions are adopted, we must 
adjust to them, we must adapt ourselves to this changing environment, 
but we do it with a certain amount of lag. So an addendum to the theory 
of cultural lags is that lags accumulate because of the great rapidity 
and volume of technological change. 

However, there are certain events that tend to cause cultural lags to 
crumble. One of these, I pointed out in my book Social Change, is 
revolution; and the reports we get from the revolutionary movement in 
China in the 1950’s indicate that there are many lags having to do with 
the family and rural life and Confucianism that have been toppled over 
by the revolution. For instance, women are less in bondage since the 
revolution. Also, feudalism has been overthrown. An observation closer 
to home is that war causes a decline in the pile of accumulated lags. For 
instance, the war has taken more women out of the home and put more 
of them into industry, offices, and stores, where they tend to remain after 
the war is over. Similarly, the position of Negroes has been changed by 
war. As Negroes have been differentiated into upper classes, middle 
classes, professional groups, it becomes obvious that the whites cannot 
treat these upper-class educated Negroes in the same way that they 
formerly treated Negro field hands or domestic servants. Yet many 
Negroes in the twentieth century cities with their middle and upper 
classes are being treated as they were in villages of the South when they 
emerged from slavery shortly after the Civil War. The war, however, 
broke some of the old lags down because it put Negroes into association 
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on the basis of equality with the whites of the armed forces and the 
Negroes were drawn into the cities of the North. So war tends to break 
down cultural lags. It may preserve a few too. This is a matter for 
empirical observation. 

Even though war and revolution are breaking down cultural lags, 
there are many that persist. For instance, one such lag that is clearly 
demonstrable regards our foreign policy. In the eighteenth century the 
advice of President Washington to avoid entangling alliances with 
foreign powers was very appropriate because of our isolation, because of 
the abundance of our natural resources, and because of slow transporta- 
tion. But in the twentieth century there have come the airplane, the 
fast steamboat, the radio, telephone, and also the search for raw ma- 
terials which are needed for our industries and which are widely but 
universally distributed over the world. The old foreign policy of isola- 
tionism is a maladjustment to the changed technological situation. Isola- 
tionism however is diminishing. How long it may persist is a question. In 
the 1950's nonisolationists are the most influential in guiding our foreign 
policy. Yet for a large part of the twentieth century, isolationism in 
foreign policy was a lag. 

Another illustration which, I think, is clearly demonstrable has to do 
with the death rate and the birth rate in their relation to the increase in 
population, particularly in South East Asia. Throughout the great 
period of written history, the birth rate and the death rate have tended 
to be the same except for intermittent periods when the death rate fell 
and the birth rate stayed high. When that occurred, there was, of course, 
an increase in population. Such is occurring now in India, where the 
birth rate is probably around 35 per 1,000 and where the death rate is 
about 25 per 1,000. The result is the increase in the population of India 
of + million per year. Occurring in an agricultural country where the 
farms have an acreage of about 3 acres, this pressure of population upon 
the food supply will bring hardships and may result in great human 
tragedies and will certainly make it very difficult for the standard of 
living to be raised. 

This imbalance of births and deaths produces a maladjustment in 
other countries also, as for instance in Egypt and probably, if we had the 
figures, in China. The adjustment could be restored by raising the death 
rate, which of course we do not wish to do, or by lowering the birth 
rate, which is resisted by some moral and religious groups and by cus- 
toms. However, the imbalance in the birth and death rate represents a 
cultural lag in some densely populated countries. 
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A long-continuing lag is in the adjustment to cities which were 
produced in great numbers and in large sizes by the factory and the 
railroad. In many ways we were better adjusted to rural life. For in- 
stance, a greater death rate exists in cities than in the rural districts. 
There is also more crime in cities. Thus in several respects we have not 
adjusted well to this urban environment. 

I have time to mention only one other lag, the lag in adjusting to the 
atomic bomb. The atomic bomb brought the possibility of great destruc- 
tion to cities in a war. The atomic bomb was produced in 2% years. 
And yet a decade later we have developed no defense against the atomic 
bomb, nor have we made an adjustment either in the dispersion of urban 
populations or in controlling atomic energy or in agreeing to ban the 
atomic bomb. Possibly many decades may pass before we will adjust to 


the atomic bomb—a lag of great danger. 

If there were time, dozens of cultural lags causing very serious prob- 
lems could be listed, lags which arise largely because inventions and 
technology have increased in volume and rapidity, faster than we are 
making adaptations to them. The great need of our time is to reduce 
this lag. Cultural lags are one characteristic of the process of social 


evolution which occurs in a closely integrated society in periods of rapid 
change. In the long perspective of history, though, lags are not visible 
because they have been caught up. They are visible phenomena large- 
ly at the present time. 








THE PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
OLDER PERSON IN THE CHURCH* 


ROBERT M. GRAY 
University of Utah 
The purpose of this paper is to present the results of an investigation 

of the personal adjustment of older persons who are members of a 
church.! The study was directed toward determining the role of church 
experience with respect to personal adjustment of older persons and is an 
analysis of the aged members of two church groups in the Chicago area. 
The study is concerned with six pertinent questions: (1) Do older 
members in the church have less favorable personal adjustment than the 
younger members have? (2) Does the religious activity of the church 
member increase with age? (3) Do persons who are closely affiliated 
with the church have more favorable personal characteristics and engage 
in more activities than the nonclose members? (4) Is an aged person 
closely affiliated with the church better adjusted than a comparable 
individual less closely affliated with the church? (5) What is the role 
of the older person in the church institution and how does he conceive of 
this role? (6) What is the value of the church experience to personal 
adjustment in old age? 


SAMPLE AND FINDINGS 


The study group was comprised of 565 members of the two church 
groups in the Chicago area. Two hundred and ninety-six members, fifty 
years of age and over, eventually took part in the study. 

The present study employed a questionnaire, ‘Your Activities and 
Attitudes,” which was developed and standardized by the Committee 
for the Study of Later Maturity of the University of Chicago and is 
used to measure personal adjustment of persons in later life. The 
schedule is comprised of two main sections called the Attitude and 
Activities Inventories. The validity of each section has been thoroughly 
tested and the schedule accepted as a satisfactory and reliable measure 


*Revised version of a paper read at the joint annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society and the Society for the Study of Social Problems, September 
1955. The material for this article has been taken from the writer’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, “A Study of the Personal Adjustment of the Older Person 
in the Church,” University of Chicago, 1954. 

1 This study and the problems it investigates were in general suggested by 
the conceptual scheme on old age as developed by the Social Science Research 
Council as reported by Otto Pollak in Social Adjustment in Old Age—A Research 
Planning Report (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1948). 
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of personal adjustment in old age.* Forty-eight extensive personal inter- 
views supplemented the questionnaire data. 

A ge in Relation to Characteristics and Activities of Church Members. 
The first major inquiry was directed toward determining if younger 
church members had more favorable personal characteristics and engaged 
in more activities than the older members, this being one reliable measure 
of personal adjustment.* We proceeded to develop information regard- 
ing this inquiry through an analysis of the data concerning both church 
groups, utilizing these thirty-one items. Our analysis of the church 
members with regard to this factor revealed that there were no 
important differences between the younger and older church members 
with respect to the proportion of each group having favorable personal 
characteristics and the percentage of members engaging in activities 
associated with good personal adjustment. 

Activity and Attitude Toward the Church in the Later Years. The 
second section of the study had as its objective the analysis of the 
hypothesis that the religious activity of the church member increased and 
attitudes toward religion became more favorable with age. This prop- 
osition was tested through an examination of several factors, contained 
in the Activities and Attitudes Schedule, which relate to the religious 
experience and church activities. Our analysis revealed approximately 
the same findings for both church groups for males and females. There 
were no differences between the younger and older men in either church 
group with respect to church activities and attitude toward religion. 
The women in both groups, except for two items, did not significantly 
differ. They did differ in that older women read their Bibles more, in 
both church groups. The younger women in one group also tended to 
listen to church radio services more frequently than did the older fe- 
males. Other than these minor variations there were no noteworthy 
differences between the younger and older members. 

Closeness to the Church in Relation to Characteristics and Activities 
of Church Members. The third phase of the study was to find out if 
members closely affliated with the church have more favorable char- 
acteristics and engage in more activities than persons not so close to the 
church. The analysis reveals that there were minor differences between 
th close and nonclose members of Church A. The women differed in 
that the closely affliated members tended to be more regular church 


2 R. S. Cavan, E. W. Burgess, R. J. Havighurst, and H. Goldhamer, Per- 
sonal Adjustment in Old Age (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949). 

3 E. W. Burgess, “The Aged and Society in Industrial Relations,” 
Champaign, Illinois (Research Association, Editor, Milton Derber, Twin City 
Publishing Company). 
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attenders than did the nonclose persons. The close males also were more 
regular church attenders and more frequently reported having a feeling 
of economic security than did the nonclose males. These differences are 
relatively insignificant in that even if there were no personality differ- 
ences in the two groups we should expect the close group to be better 
church attenders due to the inherent nature of the process by which the 
study group was subdivided into close and nonclose groups. One of 
the criteria used to divide the group was the church attendance factor. 
Therefore, this difference would exist, though there were no differences 
in personal adjustment. The only other difference was the feeling of 
economic security factor in which the males differed. 

The investigation of the relation between degree of church affiliation 
and characteristics and activities in the Church B group revealed 
important differences concerning eleven of the thirty-one factors sub- 
jected to investigation. The data disclosed that the closely affiliated 
members reported significantly more favorable to these eleven inquiries 
than did the nonclose group. 

We were able to conclude from the analysis of the thirty-one sub- 
sidiary propositions that the hypothesis, aged persons closely affiliated 
with the church will have more favorable personable characteristics and 
be more active than comparable individuals less closely affiliated with 
the church, is not true for the Church A study-group. There appears to 
be a positive relationship between favorable personable characteristics 
and activities and church affiliation in the Church B group in that per- 
sons maintaining close ties with churches tend to be more active and 
have more favorable characteristics than do nonclose members. 

Closeness to the Church and Personal Adjustment. The fourth sec- 
tion of the study was concerned with whether or not there was any 
relationship between personal adjustment and closeness to the church. 
The study had up to this point indicated the importance of the church 
experience to the lives of older persons, and the next step was to develop 
further information regarding the association between the degree of 
church affiliation and personal adjustment. 

The analysis of the data disclosed that out of a total of 296 church 
members there were only 5 persons with “poor” adjustment, with the 
other 291 members reporting “good or average” adjustment for the two 


church groups. These developments, along with the disclosure that in 


one of our church groups members close to the church are better ad- 
justed than nonclose members, would tend to give added evidence to 
the importance of the church experience in personal adjustment in old 
age. 
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One significant point merits mention, and that is that the same find- 
ings developed for both of our church groups when we used the Activity 
section and later the Attitude Scale, which gives added relevance to the 
reliability of our findings that reveal the importance of church member- 
ship to personal adjustment in old age. 

The Adjustment Value of the Church Experience. The fifth section 
of the study concerned the nature of the circumstances in the church 
that contribute to good adjustment in old age. Extensive use was made 
of materials acquired in personal interviews with forty-eight persons 
who had been selected to represent various age, sex, and closeness of 
church affiliation categories. The analysis of the interview materials 
disclosed that the church performs a valuable function in alleviating 
problems of old age and does contribute to good personal adjustment. 
First, it was found that the church experience tends to alleviate anxie- 
ties and fears concerning death through a provision of comfort and 
reassurance, since it was found that the church member’s fear of death 
was diminished through a belief in an after-life which is fostered by 
the church teachings. 

The analysis further revealed that the church offers to the individual 
an opportunity to participate in an atmosphere that is conducive to 
finding companionship and in continuing friendships that are sometimes 
ended in other spheres because of circumstances brought about by old 
age. A significant finding was that the church provides activities and an 


opportunity for its members to participate in a social environment in 
which the older person is welcomed, which is not necessarily the case in 
other social institutions in the community. The inquiry demonstrated 
that the church helps in adjustment to the death of one’s spouse, which 
is one of the major problems of old age because it presents a crisis to 
which the individual must adjust. It was further found that the church 
offers support and encouragement in times of crisis and in dark days of 


life which are experienced at one time or another by most persons. 
Another finding was that an aged person’s relationships continue in the 
church after the time of retirement, physical disability, or old age, even 
though associations with friends, co-workers, and relatives sometimes do 
not. A final contribution was that the church experience tends to satisfy 
some of the basic needs of its members, such as the need to be loved, to 
belong, to be useful, and tends to minimize feelings of loneliness which 
are so common among older persons. 

The significant conclusion which developed in this section was that 
the church does perform a valuable function in alleviating problems of 
the older person and does contribute to good adjustment in old age. 
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The Role of the Older Person in the Church. \n introducing the 
final phase of the study the analyses revealed that many older persons 
were experiencing dissatisfactions in their relationships with the younger 
members in the church. It was further found that this, together with 
other factors having their origin in old age, prevented the older person's 
relationship with the church from being as helpful to his adjustment to 
old age as it would if these conditions were not present. 

The investigation revealed that many oldsters feel that they are being 
neglected in favor of the younger members. Some reported being pushed 
out of church jobs because of their age and being replaced by younger 
members. Others reported dissatisfactions and embarrassment en- 
countered because they were unable to contribute financially to the 
church, due to reduced incomes typical of old age. It was found that not 
a few oldsters were discontent and staying away from the church be- 
cause they couldn’t afford to dress properly. Others were staying home 
because of the lack of suitable transportation and because in some cases 


they could not afford the fare on the streetcar or bus. As would be 


expected, one of the major reasons the subjects gave for slowing up in 
their church activities was because of the extent and severity of physical 
illness among older people. 

It was further disclosed that many oldsters were unsatisfied with 
changes that have taken place in the church to which they had not been 
able to adapt. This led to dissatisfactions in many cases according to the 
interview materials. Finally, it was disclosed that older persons some- 
times experience dissatisfaction because they believe younger members 
and are trying to take 


imagine them to be “old fogies’’ and “has beens’ 
over their jobs in the church, The oldsters not only resent this, but they 
feel that they, because of their wisdom and experience, should supply 
much of the leadership for the church. This conflict was so severe that 
in some cases members quit participating in church activities and others 
stopped going to church entirely. The significant conclusion that deve- 
loped in this phase of the study was that the role of the older persons in 
the church is not entirely satisfactory, because they experience dissatis- 
factions in their relationships with the younger members and because of 
other factors associated with old age. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

The evidence provided from an analysis of aged members of two 
church groups indicated the following findings: 

1. There were no significant differences between the younger and 
older church members with respect to personal adjustment. 
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2. Outside of the fact that older women in both church groups read 
their Bibles more frequently and younger females listen to radio reli- 


gious programs more often than older women, the analysis revealed no 


significant differences between the younger and older church members 
with respect to church activities and attitudes toward religion. 

3. The investigation of the relationship between closeness of church 
afhliation and favorable personal characteristics and activities which is 
one measure of personal adjustment, revealed no significant differences 
in the Church A study-group. There appears to be a positive relation- 
ship in the Church B group in that persons maintaining close ties with 
the church tend to be more active and have more favorable characteristics 
than do the nonclose members. 

4. With respect to the relationship between personal adjustment and 
closeness of church affiliation, our data revealed that nearly all of our 
older church members had good or average personal adjustment as com- 
pared with poor adjustment. There were no significant differences 
found between the close and nonclose member in Church A with respect 
to personal adjustment in old age. The analysis revealed that the close- 
ly affliated Church B members were better adjusted than the nonclose 
members. 

5. The church does perform a valuable function in alleviating prob- 
lems of the older person and does contribute to good personal adjustment 
in old age. 

6. Finally, the role of the older persons in the church is not entirely 
satisfactory, because they experience dissatisfactions in their relationships 
with the younger members and because of other factors associated with 
old age. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD 
DESEGREGATION IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


MIRIAM STROUSE SHIRLEY AND HELEN TOWNSEND CROPP 
The College for Women, 
Wooster, Ohio 


The issue of segregation of Negro and white students in the public 
schools has been long in coming to a head. The May 1954 decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, which declares segregation in public 
education to be illegal, was the result of a process of evolution in the 
field of civil rights for the Negro. The question of Negro education, 
particularly segregation in the public schools, was a hotly debated issue 
in the North even before the war between the states; but, with the end 
of slavery and the declaration of citizenship for the Negro, the issue be- 
came even more significant in the South. 

Frequently Negroes have taken this issue to the courts, and many of 
these cases have reached the United States Supreme Court. One of the 
earlier Supreme Court decisions, Plessy vs. Ferguson.' 1896, was 
particularly important because of the “separate but equal’ doctrine 
which it endorsed and because of its effects upon later decisions of the 
Court. Until several cases were considered jointly in 1954, the “separate 
but equal” doctrine was not directly challenged, although interpretations 
had been placing an increasing emphasis on equality. The decision of 
May 1954 repudiated the Plessy doctrine by declaring that separate 
schools were inherently unequal and were a violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Alternatives to desegregation were immediately sought by some states, 
including systems for transferring the public schools to private owner- 
ship and control, plans for desegregation covering such a long period of 
time as to make action unnecessary, and subsidizing children in existing 
private schools by means of state grants of money. In some places where 
segregated schools had prevailed, the decision was welcomed. However, 


*This is a condensation of a paper submitted to the Department of Sociology, 
The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio, to fulfill a requirement in the Inde- 
pendent Study program. The authors would like to express their deep apprecia- 
tion and thanks to Professor F. James Davis, their adviser, for his guidance. 

1 Cases Adjudged in The Supreme Court of the United States (New York: 
The Baldwin Law Book Co., 1926), Vol. V, p. 537. Error to the Supreme Court 
of The State of Louisiana, No. 210; argued April 13, 1896; decided May 18, 
1896. 
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the resistance to immediate and uniform desegregation was great in 
many areas, and the wait for the order to implement desegregation was 
an anxious one. When it came, late in May 1955, the Court recognized 
this resistance and made allowances for the individual problems of 
different areas. The Court ruled that implementation was to be handled 
by local courts which are close to the problem of their areas, but that 
all states were to proceed in this matter as quickly as possible.” 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The purpose of the research reported here was to study the attitudes 
of the superintendents of schools in different parts of the South toward 
the desegregation decision. Superintendents were chosen as the subjects 
because of their close relationship to the problem and their key position 
from the standpoint of their awareness of community attitudes. 

Three hypotheses were formulated to provide the desired information. 
The first hypothesis dealt with the relationship between attitude and 
geographical position. Hypothesis 1: Hostility toward the decision in- 
creases as one goes South. It was thought that there was probably a 
relationship between attitude toward the decision and attitude toward 
the integration process, but that this should be tested rather than as- 
sumed. Thus a second hypothesis was formulated. Hypothesis 2: Hos- 
tility toward integration varies directly with hostility toward the deci- 
sion. Hypothesis 3, that abolishing segregation will tend to increase 
antagonism in intergroup relations in the short run, was stated with 
the assumption that accommodation would occur over a long period of 
time. 

A pretest questionnaire was first criticized by sociology students. It 
was then sent to southern Ohio superintendents of schools because it 
was felt that they would be close to the problem of segregation, and 
would thus be reasonably similar for the purpose at hand to many 
superintendents of schools of the Southern states for whom the question- 
naire was being designed. The 25 superintendents to whom the pretest 
questionnaire was sent were chosen by random sampling.* On the basis 
of various checks for indications of ambiguity in their answers, the 
questionnaire was revised. 

An arbitrary decision was made to restrict the main study to Alabama 
to represent the Deep South, Kentucky to represent a border state, and 
North Carolina to represent an in-between position geographically. In 
choosing the sample for each state, a list of the names of the school 


2 United States Reports, May 31, 1955. 
% From lists taken from Homer L. Patterson, American Educational 
Directory, Vol. XLVII (Chicago: Field Enterprises, Inc., 1950). 
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systems with superintendents listed in Patterson’s Directory* was used. 
It was discovered that in Alabama there were 71 school systems with 
superintendents and a larger number in each of the other two states. 
All 71 Alabama superintendents were included in the study, and 71 
were chosen from North Carolina and Kentucky by random sampling. 


One month after the final questionnaire was mailed, a follow-up 


letter was sent. The questionnaire return was quite encouraging, con- 
sidering that the topic is one about which many of the respondents no 
doubt had strong feelings. Two hundred and fourteen questionnaires 
were sent out and 109 were completed and returned after the first mail- 
ing. Thirty-seven more were received after the follow-up letters were 
mailed, making a total return of 68.5 per cent. Of this total, 53 were 
from Kentucky, 42 from North Carolina, and 51 from Alabama. 


FINDINGS 


The first hypothesis states that as one goes south, hostility toward the 
decision increases. This was tested by totaling the responses to two ques- 
tions, one asking superintendents if they were in favor of the Supreme 
Court decision abolishing segregation in the public schools, and the 
other how favorable they felt their teachers were toward the decision. 
The resulting figures show that the number of answers indicating an un- 
favorable attitude toward the Supreme Court decision was much higher 
from Alabama, the southernmost state in the sample, than from 
Kentucky, the northernmost state. North Carolina falls just about mid- 
way between the two. It is noteworthy that 29 of the 35 superintendents 
in favor of the decision were from Kentucky while only 1 was from 
Alabama and only 5 from North Carolina. These results, then, support 
Hypothesis 1, and the relationship between geographical position and 
attitude is significant at the .001 level. The responses of superintendents 
from North Carolina are more similar to those of the southernmost 
state than to those from the border state, and chi-square analysis of 
differences between pairs of states showed that Kentucky and North 
Carolina superintendents differed significantly, while those from North 
Carolina and Alabama did not.® Similar analysis of the superintendents’ 
responses concerning the attitudes of teachers resulted in the finding of 
significant differences® between all three pairs of states, suggesting that 
the teachers in North Carolina hold a middle position. 


4 Thid. 

5 For Kentucky and North Carolina the probability is less than .001; for 
Alabama and North Carolina the probability is greater than .30 and less than .50. 

6 At the .001 level. 
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A further interpretation of the superintendents’ responses as to their 
own attitudes can be made by comparing them with responses to a ques- 
tion which asked whether those superintendents who were opposed to the 
decision were opposed to abolishing segregation itself or opposed merely 
to doing this through legislative methods. The responses to this question 
must be viewed cautiously, since the word “legislative’’ may have been 
interpreted in different ways. When the answers for this question were 
broken down by states, proportionately more superintendents from 
North Carolina and Alabama were found to be opposed to abolishing 
segregation itself, while proportionately more in Kentucky were opposed 
only to using “legislative” methods. This is what would be expected on 
this question, in keeping with Hypothesis 1. 

The main reasons given in opposition to abolishing segregation were 
that the people of the South are not yet ready for desegregation and 
that it would retard the progress already made by the individual states 
and communities themselves. As might be expected, the main argument 
against using “legislative” methods was that abolishing segregation in 
this manner is against the principle of states’ rights. The most frequent 
arguments presented in favor of the Supreme Court decision were that 
segregation is immoral, segregation is against the democratic principles 
of this country, and a single school system is more economical than a 
dual system. One answer favoring desegregation was that it is highly 
important from an international point of view, since segregation and 
discrimination leave a blot on the nation’s record. 

The second hypothesis, that hostility toward integration varies direct- 
ly with hostility toward the decision, was tested in two different ways. 
The first involved relating the superintendents’ attitudes on the de- 
segregation decision to their responses to a question about the impact on 
educational standards, the assumption being that the latter question 
reflects feeling about the whole matter of integration. The resulting 
figures show that a significantly large number of respondents who were 
unfavorable toward the Supreme Court decision thought that abolishing 
segregation would lower the educational standards of the schools, while 
the respondents who were in favor of the decision or undecided were 
quite scattered in their opinions concerning the relationship of segrega- 
tion and educational standards. This finding supports the second hypoth- 
esis, and by chi-square analysis the association was found to be significant 
at the .001 level. 

It is interesting to see some of the reasons given as to why superin- 
tendents thought that desegregation would lower the educational 
standards of the schools. Many expressed the opinion that the Negro 
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schools were far below white standards, and thus both races would find 
it dificult to adjust to desegregation. Some felt that white public sup- 
port would decline, and others worried about the acceptance of Negro 
teachers and the possibility of fewer opportunities for leadership for 
Negro students. 

The table which was constructed to provide the second test of Hy- 
pothesis 2 shows that the majority of the superintendents in all three 
states felt that their communities were either opposed or intensely op- 
posed to integration of white and Negro school children. This belief 
was felt by the superintendents to be strongest in the Deep South, and 
the association between geographical position and attitude was found by 
chi-square analysis to be significant at the .001 level. The answers to 
this question in many cases did not correspond with the answers to the 
question concerning the superintendents’ attitudes toward the decision 
itself, because often superintendents who were themselves in favor of the 
decision felt that the general attitude of their community was one of 
opposition to desegregation and integration. A comparison of the rele- 
vant figures indicated that the superintendents do not appear to have 
been influenced by their own attitudes on the issue when they told what 
they thought others felt. This calls into question the possible assumption 
that superintendents’ opinions about what others think is influenced by 
their own attitudes about the issue, and lends face validity to the answers 
concerning community sentiment. 

This study was premature for an adequate test of the third hypothesis, 
that abolishing segregation will tend to increase antagonism in inter- 
group relations in the short run, because none of the superintendents 
to whom the questionnaires were sent had yet begun to integrate their 
school systems. However, a suggestion based on the superintendents’ 
ideas of the communities’ attitudes toward the integration process seems 
in order. In all three states the vast majority of answers indicated the 
belief that the community was opposed to integration. Indications of 
increased antagonism were shown in the reasons given by superintendents 
who thought desegregation would be detrimental to community rela- 
tions. They reflected concern about mixed faculties, increased adminis- 
trative problems, and the possibility of friction between the two races. 
This would seem to indicate that Hypothesis 3 is sound, although these 
anxieties may not precipitate overt conflict. The data pertaining to 
Hypothesis 1 would also seem to lend support to Hypothesis 3, particu- 
larly with reference to the Deep South. 
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CONCLUSION 

In summary, two of the hypotheses of this study are accepted and the 
third, though not adequately tested, also receives some logical support 
from the data. It has been shown that the first hypothesis, that as one 
goes south hostility toward the decision increases, was sound; there was 
more hostility in the attitudes of school superintendents and teachers 
toward the decision in the more southern states than in the border state. 
In support of the second hypothesis, that hostility toward integration 
varies directly with hostility toward the decision, it has been shown that 
a significantly large number of respondents who were unfavorable 
toward the Supreme Court decision thought that abolishing segregation 
would lower the educational standards of the schools. It has also been 
shown that the majority of all the superintendents from all three states 
thought that their communities were very opposed to integration. The 
third hypothesis was not directly tested, but there were strong indica- 
tions that abolishing segregation will tend to increase antagonism in 
intergroup relations in the short run because of the general hostility the 
superintendents believed their communities had toward integration, par- 
ticularly in the Deep South. 

When considering the findings of this study several limitations must 
be kept in mind. Probably the most important one is that only public 
school superintendents were used. The attitudes of others in the com- 
munity were asked about, but answers to these questions are merely 
the superintendents’ estimates of teacher and community opinion, Cer- 
tain results lend face validity to the estimates, but no adequate test of 
their validity was possible. Data were gathered by mailed questionnaire, 
and desegregation cannot be studied adequately without observation 
and intensive interviewing, and analysis over time. No reliability test of 
the final questionnaire items was made, and no atttempt was made to 
determine the attitudes of nonrespondents. No account was taken of 


population composition, a factor which may have considerable influence 


on the attitudes of the superintendents. Finally, the study was limited 
to three states. 

The findings suggest that the recent Supreme Court implementation 
order was wise. Various programs and amounts of time appear to be 
needed by different parts of the country to accomplish desegregation, so 
that account may be taken of individual problems and needs. Also, some 
degree of gradualism appears to be the most feasible policy to follow 
in carrying out the Supreme Court’s order to desegregate public schools 
“as soon as possible,” if the interpretations concerning increased antag- 
onism are valid. 





THE BEHAVIOR OF PANIC PARTICIPANTS 


ENRICO QUARANTELLI 
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Sociologists and social psychologists have long lamented the lack of a 
systematic set of empirically based generalizations and conceptualizations 
in the area of crowd behavior. Those activities encompassed by the term 
“panic” have especially been represented by a very slim body of non- 
speculative research and an almost nonexistent set of theoretical prop- 
ositions. Consequently, it is the aim of this paper to present some 
general observations based on field data, concerning certain aspects of 
this form of collective behavior. 

The Data. In the course of systematic studies of major and minor 
disasters the NORC Disaster Team,! as part of its multioriented proj- 
ect, investigated the phenomena of panic. Team members using tape 
recorders interviewed approximately 1,000 persons involved in a variety 
of community-wide and localized disasters—ranging from large-scale 
explosions, earthquakes, and tornadoes to airplane crashes, hotel and 
apartment house fires, train wrecks, and asphyxiation incidents. A few 
of the interviews were conducted within 24 hours of the event, some 
within several days, but most about a week later. While the recordings 
varied in length from a quarter of an hour to 4 hours, the average was 
about an hour and a half. It is from an analysis of these interviews, 
largely unstructured in form and designed to evoke the freest and fullest 
expression possible on the part of respondents, that the following obser- 
vations about panic participants are primarily drawn. This primary 
source of data was supplemented by carefully evaluated material found 
in documentary sources dealing with behavior in crisis situations. 

Two Conceptions of Panic Participants. In the literature the term 
“panic” is used to refer to many things. Thus, one finds it applied to 
such divergent behavior as a single individual’s unrealistic anxieties to a 
group’s ill-coordinated activities; at times its referent ranges from 
paralysis of action to a wild outburst of flight. However, the fact that 


1 Acknowledgment is made to the National Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, for permission to use the interview data on which this 
article is in part based. The research by NORC was undertaken under a con- 
tract with the Army Chemical Center, Department of the Army, However, the 
opinion and conclusions expressed in this article are those of the author and do 
not necessarily represent the views of NORC, the Army Chemical Center, or the 
Department of the Army. For a partial summary of the NORC studies see 
Charles Fritz and Eli Marks, “The NORC Studies of Human Behavior in 
Disaster,” Journal of Social Issues, 10 (3rd issue, 1954) :26-41. 
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the concept is commonly used in an ambiguous and vague way need not 
detain us nere. Attempts at a conceptual clarification of the varying 
kinds of socially disorganizing and personally disrupting types of be- 
havior characterized as panic have been presented elsewhere. For our 
purposes, panic can be conceived of as involving actual (or attempted ) 
physical flight. The term will be used in this sense throughout the paper. 

What of the behavior of the participant in this form of flight activity ? 
One conception fairly well dominates the thinking of most individuals 
who have dealt with the phenomena. At least, a widely accepted image 
of the panic participant can be discerned. It is that, generally speaking, 
the panicky person is an individual who has been fairly well divested of 
all or almost all of his socially acquired characteristics. He is thought of 
as behaving in a completely irresponsible or antisocial manner, blindly 
trampling over people in a way analogous, if not completely similar, to 
the way animals act in a wild and chaotic stampede. The fleeing is 
visualized as irrational and nonfunctional or maladaptive to the 
dangerous situation. The uncritically acting participant is conceived as 
having little awareness of how or why he is running, or often, because 
of his emotional state of terror, what he is running from. 

As Strauss in a broader context has indicated, such a conception of the 
panic participant implies a “layer-cake version of response organiza- 
tion.”? In a crisis or emergency situation the veneer of culture or of 
social living is seen as cast off with the hidden-beast-in-man coming to 
the fore. In most respects, this conception views the panic participant as 
one who has lost his humanness, who has been stripped down to sheer 
emotional reaction, or who has reverted to an animallike level of 
response. 

That this image of panic behavior is commonly held by most 
sociologists is not surprising, for actually it represents but a logical 
extension of the supposed behavior of crowd members. The individual in 
the crowd (especially an acting crowd) is generally characterized as 
acting irrationally and in an uncontrolled fashion, as responding un- 
critically to stimulations and suggestions, as interacting on the primi- 
tive level of emotional contagion, etc. And since panic is thought of as 
an extreme form of crowd behavior, it follows that the behavior of panic 
participants should be thought of as exhibiting in most extreme form the 
attributed characteristics of individuals in a crowd. 

A somewhat different position regarding crowd (and consequently 
panic) behavior is taken in this paper. The viewpoint here assumed is 


2 Anselm L. Strauss, “Concepts, Communication, and Groups,” in Muzafer 
Sherif and M. O. Wilson (eds.), Group Relations at the Crossroads (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1953), p. 107. 
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part of the growing conviction among some students of crowd behavior 
that the social primitivization usually attributed to the behavior of an 
individual in a crowd, at the very least, is a vast oversimplication if not 
actual conceptual distortion of the behavior that occurs. This emerging 
viewpoint is possibly best summed up in the following quotation which 
notes that, whatever “eccentric” or “deviant” form human behavior may 
take, it still is “the result of particular imagery, of particular definitions 
of situations, of interaction that still involves high order sign behavior, 
including complex and socialized emoting, perceiving, and remember- 
ing.”* In short, the behavior of crowd members necessarily involves 
very intricate, socially learned modes of responses. 

The behavior of panic participants may be conceived of in a similar 
way. Whatever else panic behavior may involve, it does represent the 
behavior of a socialized individual, perceiving and thinking in socially 
defined and supported ways, reacting to socially interpreted situations, 
and interacting with and giving meanings to the actions of still other 
social beings. Therefore, panic behavior must be understood in such 
terms and not by recourse to an explanation basically involving nonsocial 
factors. 

Aspects of Panic Behavior. On the basis of the aforementioned data, 
it appears that there are certain aspects of panic behavior. These will 
now be stated in a series of propositions or hypotheses that may serve as 
bases for further research. 

1. The panic participant perceives a specific threat to physical sur- 
vival. He defines the panic-producing situation as highly and personally 
threatening. Whether this is arrived at individually or through inter- 
action with others, the situation is defined as involving a direct threat to 
one’s very physical existence. This is a different experience from that 
where a threat to the ego may be perceived but where the threat is not 
conceived of in personal bodily terms (e.g., in becoming bankrupt). 

Moreover, the panic participant is aware of what he is afraid of. In 
contrast to the anxiety-stricken person who is unable to label any object 
in the environment to account for his sense of terror, the panic-stricken 
person is able to designate the object or event to which he is reacting 
with fear. Actually, it is only because he can name the threat and 
localize it in time and space that the panic participant is even able to 
orient himself so that he can flee. Without a specific object from which 


3 Strauss, op. cit., p. 109. His discussion is not specifically directed to crowd 
behavior. Rather it questions the validity of conceiving human beings as 
biological organisms upon which layers of social norms have been imposed, with 
the norms becoming inoperative in time of stress. However, logically extended, 
this criticism is equally applicable to most conceptions of the behavior of crowd 
members. 
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an orientation could be taken, physical withdrawal would be an impos- 
sibility. An undefined object cannot be perceived as threatening, much 
less fled from. 

2. The panic participant is future-threat rather than past-danger 
oriented. His attention is focused on what may occur rather than on 
what has happened. His thinking is not oriented toward such dangers as 
have already been experienced, but instead is focused on the possibility 
of becoming blocked off from escaping from an impending threat. Especi- 
ally salient in his thought is the anticipation of possible entrapment. 
Furthermore, the threat is perceived as having immediate effects, at most 
within a time span of several minutes. A rapid reaction of some sort is 
considered necessary in order to survive the quickly anticipated conse- 


quences of the threat. 
However, that the panicky individual reacts toward very immediately 


rising threats rather than retrospective dangers does not mean that there 
necessarily exists an objective threat. In fact, the realness or illusor- 
iness of the peril is, as far as a panicky reaction is concerned, of little 
import. Regardless of the objective circumstances, it is how the person 
defines the situation and is supported in his definition by others that 
determines his reaction. Thus, panicky reactions will occur in situations 
involving no real threat simply because a threat is perceived as possible. 
Similarly, the calmness of people in certain objectively threatening 
situations frequently stems from a discrepancy between the actual situa- 
tion and their mutually supporting definition of it as nonthreatening. 

3. The panic participant is acutely self-conscious and fearful. In 
contrast to the reactions involved in the behavior of most crowd mem- 
bers, the panic participant is acutely self-conscious. The more threaten- 
ing he defines the situation, the greater his awareness of himself. Fear 
brings with it a sharp visualization of self being threatened. 

However, the panicky reaction is characterized not so much by the 
presence of fear as by unchecked fear. As is illustrated by the behavior 
of combat soldiers, a person may feel extreme fear for his physical 
safety and yet maintain a high degree or even complete control over his 
impulse to flee from the threatening situation. An individual gives overt 
expression to his fear only if he comes to feel that he (and others that 
may be with him) are helpless and powerless to cope with the threat. A 
complete focalization upon the idea of escaping from the immediate 
area of threat will especially come to the fore if the individual perceives 
himself as being dependent solely on his own efforts for the attainment 
of safety. 
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4. The panic participant is relatively aware of his activities. The 
focalization of thought on escape accompanied by a loss of control over 
fear does not mean that a panicky person is completely unresponsive to 
other objects in the situation or that he just runs in a headlong stampede. 
On the contrary, a panicky individual orients his fleeing and modifies 
his behavior in terms of the circumstances he believes are facing him. 
Thus, a panic participant does not blindly or randomly run into objects ; 
if possible he goes around obstacles in his path. An attempt is made to 
go through a door before an attempt is made to flee through a window, 
etc. Panic flight is directed toward the goal of getting away from the 
area of danger. The oft-noticed convergence of fleeing persons in a 
collective panic frequently occurs because individuals, seeing others flee 
in one direction, assume that escape is possible in that direction. 

Sometimes a panicky person may appear to move in the direction of 
the threat and further endanger himself, e.g., by running toward sheets 
of flame. However, this is not blind and irrational fleeing as it overtly 
may apear. Generally what is involved in such instances is that the 
threatened person believes the only way to safety lies in that direction 
(e.g., in the belief or knowledge that there is a door behind the flames). 
The person is thus simply orienting his behavior to the situation as he 
or others define it for him, perceiving and responding to those elements 
in the situation which are relevant to his attempt to escape. 

Similarly a panicky person does not continue running till physical 
exhaustion sets in. The characteristically short duration of panic flight 
to a great extent stems from the fact that the panicky person runs only 
as long as he conceives of himself as still within the danger area and 
exposed to the consequences of the threat. To the extent that he or 
others for him redefine the situation as nonthreatening, the flight im- 
mediately ceases. 

5. The panic participant is nonrational in his flight behavior. That 
panic flight involves a degree of awareness on the part of a participant 
does not mean that it is a highly rational activity in the sense of its 
involving the weighing of alternative courses of action that might be 
followed in the situation. On the other hand, the thinking of the panicky 
person is not “irrational” if by that is meant anything in the way of 
faulty or illogical deductions from given premises. From the position of 
an observer with a much broader perspective of the total situation, this 
may appear to be the case. However, from a participant’s viewpoint, 
given his necessarily more limited perspective of only certain portions of 
all the circumstances involved, no such interpretation of irrationality is 
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warranted. To the panicky person, his flight appears to him quite ap- 
propriate to the situation as he perceives and defines it at that time, 
however he may retrospectively evaluate it. 

Rather than being rational or irrational, the behavior of a panic 
participant is nonrational. In the face of an immediate possibility of 
personal annihilation, the potential courses of action available range 
from direct individual or collective attack to movement away from the 


endangering object. The panicky person, thinking only of escaping, 


makes no overt attempt to cope directly with the threat other than to 
flee from it. He does not engage in other activity designed to bring the 
threat under control. The panic participant is nonrational, not because 
of a failure to think or because of illogical thinking, but simply because 
of the extreme focalization of his thought and consequent overt activity 
to remove himself from the threatening area. 

6. The panic participant’s flight is not necessarily nonfunctional or 
maladaptive. Because a panicky reaction is nonrational, it is not always 
nor necessarily personally and collectively inappropriate to the situation. 

That a panicky person flees and makes no direct attempt to cope with 
the threat does not make his behavior necessarily nonfunctional. Fre- 
quently, running away is the most adaptive course of action that the 
person could take in the particular situation. Thus, to flee from a build- 
ing where the ceiling is threatening to collapse as a result of earthquake 
shocks, is on most occasions the most appropriate behavior possible. In 
such instances the flight is functional, if functionality under such circum- 
stances is thought of as behavior which from an over-all viewpoint is 
appropriate to the maintenance of the life of a threatened individual. 

Likewise, the panicky person’s behavior is not necessarily collectively 
maladaptive. There are many occasions where flight simultaneously en- 
gaged in by a number of persons not only is individually functional but 
also has no inappropriate social consequences. People can run out of 
houses without having any or very little bodily contact of a destructive 
sort with one another. In fact, it is only very rarely, and almost always 
because of the presence of physical barriers, that panicky individuals 
may proceed to knock one another down and to trample over each other. 
Such collectively maladaptive activity, however, is highly atypical and 
is definitely not characteristic of the behavior of panicky persons. 

The conception of panic flight as being nonfunctional or maladaptive 
actually conceals a hindsight normative judgment which cannot be con- 
sidered here. Suffice it to say that panic behavior sometimes (and more 
often) is functional and adaptive and sometimes it is not. If the latter, 
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it is generally so because of specific physical circumstances that prevent 
individuals from fleeing unhampered or unhampering others. 

7. The panic participant acts in a nonsocial manner in his flight 
behavior. The panicky person acts in a nonsocial way in that he dis- 
regards the usual social relationships and interaction patterns that guide 
behavior. Even the strongest primary group ties may be shattered and 
the most socially expected behavior patterns ignored. Thus, a panicky 
mother may run out and leave her child in a house that she thinks is 
going to explode. 

The panicky person is very highly self-centered, thinking only of 
saving himself. In this sense, panic flight represents very highly indi- 
vidualistic behavior. It involves completely individual as over against 
collective activity in reacting to the problem of escaping from a threat. 
In its total absence of concerted group action, panic behavior thus 
represents nonsocial behavior at its zenith. 


This nonsocial aspect may be short lived, but it is one of the major 
characteristics which distinguish panic flight from nonpanic with- 
drawal behavior. In the case of nonpanic withdrawal, confused and ill- 
coordinated activity may be manifested, but the conventional social roles 
and the normal interactional patterns are not totally disregarded. Thus, 


when a plane hit an apartment house in one disaster, most families 
evacuated as units, neighbors were warned, alternative courses of action 
were discussed, etc. People acted in an erratic and partially unorganized 
fashion, but, unlike when people are panicky, most of their behavior was 
in terms of the group norms that ordinarily guided their activities. Such 
excited flight is only superficially similar to panic flight. 

In stating that the panicky reaction is nonsocial, there is no implica- 
tion that the panic participant regresses to infantile reaction patterns 
or reverts to purely reflexive or biologically given ways of reacting. 
That is not so. Learned motor patterns of action are not forgotten by 
the panicky individual. Thus, in certain situations where it is physically 
possible, the panicky person may manifest flight by driving vehicles, 
swimming, digging, riding horses, etc. He maintains the learned neuro- 
muscular coordinations effective for the carrying out of complex motor 
activities, as well as the capacity for perceiving, remembering, thinking, 
etc., in socially learned ways as was indicated earlier. The nonsocial 
aspect of the panicky reaction is primarily in regard to failures to play 
conventional social roles and to follow the expected interactional pat- 
terns. 

Social Interaction. ‘The utmost importance of the nature of the 
interaction that occurs prior to and during panic flight should be especi- 
ally stressed. In the case of collective panics, it is through individuals 
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interacting with one another that there occurs a cognitive clarification of 
what the situation is and what can or cannot be done about it. Social 
interaction is basic in bringing about the definition of the crisis situation 
as a threatening one. It plays a major part in reinforcing the definition 
of the situation as one in which only flight is possible. Finally, panic 
flight frequently terminates as a result of the interaction among the 
participants, leading them to perceive themselves as out of the danger 
area. And possibly most important of all, it is frequently the presence 
and response of other persons that motivates individuals to control their 
fears, consequently diminishing the possibility of panicky reactions. 

Conclusion. ‘The behavior of panic participants does not represent a 
primitivization of responses. The panicky reaction is an attempt to 
adjust to an unexpected and action-demanding circumstance by non- 
rational and nonsocial individualistic flight. Such behavior nevertheless 
is, in terms of an earlier quotation, “the result of particular imagery, of 
particular definitions of situations, of interaction that still involves high 
order sign behavior,* including complex and socialized emoting, per- 
ceiving, and remembering.” The seven propositions advanced in this 
paper represent an attempt to illustrate this fact—that a once socialized 
person even under extreme stress does not regress to the “brute level,” 
but rather shifts to an individualistic solution of the crisis while con- 
tinuing to use socially learned modes of responses in the process. 


4 Strauss, ibid. 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION AND 
POPULATION CHANGES SINCE 1940 


ROSE HUM LEE 
Roosevelt University 

Our current interest in, and heated controversies over, the McCarran 
and Displaced Persons Acts during the last tew years have obscured 
some drastic changes in our immigration policies and procedures in 
respect to heretofore excluded Mongoloid groups. These modifications 
have made immigration history—for the Chinese at least—and they 
reflect, though imperfectly, our attempts to rectify past discriminations. 

It should be borne in mind that whenever a country erects barriers 
against the entry of a given people, the theories implicit in the promul- 
gation and enforcement of restrictive legislation include (1) the con- 
scious control of the size and composition of the population, (2) the 
denial of permanent settlement and, frequently, citizenship to maintain 
the dominant culture as well as racial homogeneity, and (3) the onus of 
minority status as a means of discouraging more from hurdling the 
rigid barriers. 

This paper deals with (1) our new immigration policies affecting per- 
sons of Chinese ancestry and (2) changes in the demographic char- 
acteristics of this group. Predictions made in the mid-forties were in- 
valid by 1950. A brief survey of the modifications in the Acts restrict- 
ing Chinese immigration since 1882, and especially those affecting 
women, is pertinent background for a clear understanding of the 
demographic changes occurring after 1946." 


RECENT CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION LAWS 


The Second World War introduced an era of almost complete re- 
versal of our restrictive policies toward the Chinese, whose settlement 
here was welcomed at first but became obnoxious by the 1880's. 
Simultaneous with the repeal of the 1882 Exclusion Act on December 
17, 1943, was the conferring of naturalization privileges and the estab- 


1 Rose Hum Lee, “The Decline of Chinatown in the United States,” The 
American Journal of Sociology, 54:432; and Haitung King, “An Analysis of 
Selected Demographic Aspects of the Chinese-American Population,” unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Louisiana State University, 1950, pp. 169. 

2 The writer is grateful to Glenn Ginn, attorney-at-law and specialist in 
immigration, for his help with this paper. The interpretations and opinions 
are the author's. 
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lishment of an annual quota of 105 for “Chinese persons.’ Despite 
former President ‘Truman's veto of the Walter-M[cCarran Act because 
the latter classification applied to ancestry rather than country of origin, 
the law’s provisions were retained when enacted in its final form. 

On July 22, 1947, the racial restrictions contained in the “Brides 
Act” were lifted, thereby facilitating the admission of alien spouses 
and/or minor children of citizen members of our armed forces.* This 
Act was extended until the end of 1949 to accommodate wives whose 
papers could not be processed to meet the previous year's deadline.® 

In August 1946 the Immigration Act of 1924 was amended to permit 
the entry of alien wives and their unmarried children under 18 years 
of age (subsequently raised to 21) of American citizens and resident 
aliens. Previously denied admission because of “ineligibility for citizen- 
ship,” an unprecedented number of women and children became ad- 
missible under our new policy of “promoting family unity.” Hence, 
many heads of families became reunited with their spouses and children 
after 10 to 20 years of enforced separation. Between 1941 and 1954, 81 
per cent of all admissions were female, and male entries did not show an 
increase until 1954.° 

Furthermore, the admission of quota, nonquota, and nonimmigrant 
aliens has proceeded unabated.* During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, 4.275 nonimmigrants entered the country—a number, in fact, 
greater than for the immigrant aliens (2,770) in a similar period. 

Changes in the demographic characteristics became evident by 1950, 
and these are directly related to residue of migration and the natural 
rate of increase. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS 


The specific characteristics showing changes since 1940 include (1) 
size of Chinese population, (2) residence, (3) nativity, (4) marital 
status, (5) sex ratio, (6) age, and (7) socioeconomic status. Each of 
these categories will be trea’ ' below. 


3 For a thorough discussion, see T. C. Shen, What Chinese Exclusion Really 
Means (New York: China Institute in America, 1942); The Department of 
State, Admission of Chinese into the United States, Immigration Service, No. 3, 
1935; 22 U.S. Statute 58 (1882); R. D. McKenzie, Oriental Exclusion (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927). 

4 Public Law 270. 

5 Monthly Review, 7:92. By the fiscal year ending 1949, 5,099 wives, 583 
minor children, and 5 “war” grooms arrived. 

6 Subdivision a, Sec. 4, Immigration Act, 1924; 45 Stat. 1009; 8 U.S.C. 204 
and Act of May 19, 1948 (Public Law, 538, 80th Congress). 

7 The I and N Reporter, 3:2:26-28. On p. 28. . “The number of nonquota 
immigrants admitted. . .was 32 per cent higher than in the preceding year. .for 
all groups. Nonimmigrant admissions reached an all time high. .” 
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Size of Chinese Population. ‘There was an absolute increase by 1950 
of 39,636, or a 51.8 per cent gain since 1940. This was the largest incre- 
ment since the Exclusion Acts were enforced and was influenced by 
several factors. 

First, many “sojourners” remained here after their family members 
died during World War II or from Communist purges. Second, 8,000 
some males settled down after their alien-born family members were 
permitted entry. Third, the birth and death rates were inversed after 
1946 and the natural rate of increase for the decade was 12,268. Then, 
over 4,000 students and nonimmigrants with Nationalist passports re- 
fused to return to mainland China.§ In former decades these various 
groups left the country to enjoy their retirement and visit for a few 
years with their family members, or they departed after the completion 
of their education or other objectives were attained. Moreover, until 
1946 the Chinese population’s death rates exceeded the birth rates. 

Last but not least, the mid-century enumeration of this group was 
more accurate.? After 1939, when the first alien registration began, 
many Chinese showed a greater tendency to comply with administrative 
directives as applicants for old age assistance and social service as well 
as those needing substantiation of admission status benefited from 
authentic data contained in official archives. Furthermore, some of the 
1950 census takers were Chinese-speaking and no doubt elicited better 
cooperation. 

Despite the sizable growth of Chinese population, the total of 117, 
140 constituted but four tenths of 1 per cent of the country’s total 
population.'° 

Residence. After the Exclusion Act was enacted, the Chinese dis- 
persed from the West to other regions, and by 1910 41 per cent were in 
metropolitan centers. By 1940 the metropolitan residents increased to 
71 per cent, while 20 per cent lived in smaller cities. Ten years later it 
was the most urbanized group in the country, as 94 per cent were found 
in cities, and the same tendency toward settling in metropolitan cities 


8 New York Times, Sec. 4, E (Aug. 14, 1954). “After the Korean War 
began, 124 students and trained personnel were notified that they could not go 
back to mainland China because of the special skills acquired in this country 
which might be useful to the enemy. Last spring the ban was lifted and 75 
expressed a desire to go to mainland China, Thirty-five have already left and 
the others are free to go at any time.” 

9 See K. C. Ward, Business Directory of the City of Seattle, 1876, 42; 
C. C. Schmidt, Social Trends in Seattle (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1945). Note: The 1939 alien registration showed 2,500 more foreign-born 
than the 1940 census. 

10 All the Mongoloid and other nonwhite groups (except the Negro) made 
up 1 per cent of the country’s total population. 
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continued. Five per cent were in rural nonfarm areas and | per cent 
were rural. Of the standard metropolitan areas with 2,500 or more 
Chinese in them, the San Francisco-Oakland aggregation headed the list, 
followed in rank order by New York-Northeastern New Jersey, Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, Chicago, Boston, and Seattle. Sixty-six per cent of 
the Chinese resided in these seven metropolises and their environs." 
There is no marked tendency to congregate in Chinatowns nor to 
start new ones. It cannot be denied that the new immigrants have moved 
into the business locations and dwellings vacated by the native-born and 
others of longer settlement, thus perpetuating the life cycle of many 
established ghettos. The latter groups have purchased homes or income 
property in better residential areas, but cluster in a given sector or in 
several locations. The Chinese are now prone to speak of an “uptown” 
and “downtown” Chinatown, implying distinct styles of life, nativity, 
education, occupation, income, dialect differences, and degrees of inte- 


gration into the mainstream of American culture. 


Although the heaviest concentration of this group has always been on 
the West Coast, especially California, where about half of the Chinese 
were in 1950, the Western region had the lowest gain percentagewise 
when compared with three other regions. Keeping in mind that the na- 
tional increase for this group during the past decade was 51.8 per cent, 
the South gained 112.5 per cent, the North Central 74.8, the North- 
east 47.3. In absolute numbers the West gained the most, or 20,744 
more than in 1940. The Northeast came second with 9,285 more, while 
the North Central and Southern regions recorded 4,554 and 5,542 more, 
respectively. However, all the Chinese in these two regions were com- 
parable to those in New York state and less than half of those in San 
Francisco. 

The North Central region attracted many defense workers during the 
past decade, while a steady stream of native-born and nonimmigrants 
settled in Midwestern metropolises. The Southern movement gathered 
momentum during the depression and has surpassed other regions in 
attracting families who own and operate general merchandise, food, and 
service establishments. The Chinese function as “middlemen” in a bi- 
racial society where the social relations are extended, and often hostile.!2 
Their position is analogous to that found in South East Asia, the 


11 Seventeenth Census of the United States, “Nonwhite Population By Race: 
1950,” 3B-64. 

12 P. Y. Liao, “A Case Study of a Chinese Immigrant Community,” un- 
published master’s thesis, University of Chicago Libraries, August 1951, pp. 
20-32 and 41-49. 
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Caribbeans, the Philippines, and wherever the rulers and the ruled 
maintain rigid social distance toward each other. 

Nativity. The influx of foreign-born females and other aliens did 
not lower the percentage of native-born in 1950, Totaling but 517 in 
1870, they outstripped the foreign-born by 4 per cent in 1940, Gaining 
by 20,300 a decade later, they constituted 54 per cent of the Chinese 
population. In contrast, the foreign-born declined by 2 per cent, despite 
the addition of 19,334 since the previous census. 

For a population which relied upon the admission of foreign-born 
males as partial replacement of population, the gap between the latter 
and the native-born has been narrowing since 1940. By 1950 there were 
but 3 per cent more foreign-born than native-born males. Undoubtedly, 
the next census will show the native-born ahead. 

Conversely, the native-born females have exceeded the foreign-born 
since 1900. Lifting the legal restrictions against the latter resulted in a 
5 per cent increase but an absolute gain of 9,026. However, their ac- 
cretion was smaller than that of the native-born, who were 11,274 more 
numerous than in 1940. Admittedly, the settlement of young foreign- 
born wives contributed to the increase of the native-born. 

Marital Status. Between 1940 and 1950, there was a decided change 
in the marital status of the Chinese, especially in the married classes. 
Of the 48,663 males 15 years old and over in 1940, 21,352 were single 
as against 23,157 a decade later (14 years and over). In 1950 there 
were 62,784 males; hence, out of every 2.8 males 1 was single as against 
1 out of every 2.1 in 1940. Of the 12,463 females aged 15 and over in 
1940, 4,162 were unmarried as compared with 8,005 out of 28,397 10 
years later. Every third female was single in 1940 but 1 out of every 
3.5 in 1950. 

Married males increased by 10,694 and married females by 11,186 
during the decade. This represented a doubling of married males and 
3% times more married women—testifying to the effectiveness of our 
“family unity” policy and the eagerness with which those benefiting 
availed themselves of the new laws. 

Unfortunately, the midcentury returns do not separate the widowed 
and divorced categories. It is safe to assume, though, that the totals 
shown are more applicable to the ascendancy of the bereaved. Since 1946 
the widowed mothers of young families have been given preferential 
admission, a fact equally true of widowers. 

Sex Ratio. It is apparent that the sex ratio would become more 
balanced as a result of the heavy influx of females and the high birth 
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rates after 1946. There were 189.6 males to every 100 females in 1950 
as contrasted with 285.3 to 100 in 1940. The ratio was considerably 
lower than in 1890, when it was 27 to I. 

The urban sex ratio in 1950 was the same as the over-all figure, 
while ratios of the rural nonfarm and rural areas were 196.6 and 189.3, 
respectively. When the ratio is correlated with age classes, however, 
the disparity became more apparent. For the 25-29 and 35-39 age groups, 
the ratio was 2 to 1 and 3 to 1, respectively. For the 65 years and over 
brackets, it became 6 to 1. 

Whereas women are more numerous than men in the general popula- 
tion at these higher age ranges, the reverse was true of the Chinese. 
Many older men did not send for their wives because of (1) financial 
inability, (2) not having the legal documents to facilitate admission, or 
(3) their wives being behind the “bamboo curtain.” As the Chinese 
would say of these men, “they are eating bitterness in their old age’’: 
they will die here without heirs to tend their graves. Many have had to 
rely upon old age and other assistance, a step regarded as “loss of face” 
in former decades but now rationalized as practical expediency. 

Age. The age ranges experiencing the greatest rises were under 5, 
20-24, and 25-29. There was an increase of between 1,000 and 3,500 
in all age brackets too. A portion of the increment is directly related to 
persons being 10 years older by 1950, but the two most significant fac- 
tors swelling the population were immigration and births. The latter 
was responsible for the threefold increase of those under 5 and females 
between 20 and 29 years. For the latter ages, males gained twofold. 
The admission of “separated” wives inflated the 30 years and over 
brackets, moreover. In summary, within the decade the female popula- 
tion rose from 20,115 to 40,415 and the male, from 57,389 to 76,725. 

The influx of young adults resulted in the Chinese population grow- 
ing younger. From a stationary, if not declining, population in 1946, it 
became a younger, rapidly growing one within a 4-year span. The 
median age in 1950 dropped to 29.1 years, making the members of the 
group 1.7 years younger than the white population. However, the male 
age was 3.4 higher than that of the white male. Hence, it was the young 
Chinese females who tipped the age downward for the entire group. 


Education. The Chinese have been reputed for prizing education, 


and the evidence thereof is reflected in the males. It is interesting that 
this fact did not prove to be the case in 1950. The median number of 
school years completed for the male was 8.4 and for the female, 10.3— 
a differential of almost 2 years. This was all the more remarkable in 
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view of the unprecedented and unusually large number of foreign-born 
educated male students, professionals, trainees, and specialists electing 
to remain here after the fall of the Nationalist Government in 1949, 

Regionwise, the Northeastern male had the lowest median years of 
education, 7.3 as compared with 8.9 for the North Central and 8.4 for 
the Southern regions. The Western male had 8.8 years. But the female 
in the North Central region showed the highest median years of school 
completed—12, whereas the one in the West had 10.4, in the Northeast 
10, and in the South 9.2. Suffice it to say that in every region the female 
recorded more years of schooling than the male as well as exceeding the 
over-all median. 

Occupation. Education is closely related to occupation; the “‘profes- 
sional, technical, and kindred workers” increased about 3 times for the 
males and + times for the females within the decade. The upsurge was 
directly affected by the settlement of the “stranded” categories men- 
tioned above as well as the higher education of the native-born females. 
“Craftsmen, foremen, and other kindred workers” had the next largest 
gains for both sexes. Some 12,573 more persons were employed by 1950. 

In general, there were more women engaged in all categories. Where- 
as in 1940 2,911 were gainfully employed, by 1950 8,280 were. It 
should be noted that foreign-born women have entered the labor market 
in large numbers, a phenomenon unknown in the earlier eras of Chinese 
settlement. The women are more educated, on the one hand, and more 
emancipated, on the other. 

Categories showing a decline of male workers include “private house- 
hold” and wage-earning “farm laborers.” Unpaid family farm laborers 
and laborers not on a farm or in a mine showed appreciable accretions. 

Income. The median income for the Chinese 14 years old and over 
in 1949 was $1,799.13 The largest number (8,040) earned between 
$2,000 and 2,499. In fact, the majority earned less than $3,000. Of 
those earning above this, 5,560 had between $3,000 and $3,999 and 
2,115, between $4,000 and $4,999. About half the latter number had 
between $5,000 and $5,999, but 1,420 indicated over $6,000. Of 
interest is the fact that only the Chinese in the Western region earned 
more than the over-all median income. 

The differentials are not easy to explain. There are more persons en- 
gaged in law, medicine, insurance, banking, and large-scale commercial 
operations in the Western and Eastern states. Such occupations are 
few and far between in the North Central region, where the majority 


13 Of the nonwhite population, only the Japanese had a higher median. 
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of the Chinese are employed in industries of the larger society or owner- 
operators of small businesses. 

Since the overwhelming majority are urbanites, a better comparison 
might be the urban median income of $1,820 in 1950. The Western 
urbanite earned about $100 more than this amount ($1,933), while 
the one in the Northeast did with $75 less than the over-all median. 
The North Central’s me@ian was $255 lower and that of the South 
was $58 higher than the former. It is probable that the incomes of the 
operators of large food establishments in Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, 
and other “deep South”’ states accounted for the higher incomes there. 
Of interest is the fact that the rural nonfarm median income was about 
$500 lower than the urban total. The rural farm median was $862. 


SUMMARY 


The Chinese population shifted from a stationary to a lusty growing 
group after 1946. Earlier predictions as to its composition and demo- 
graphic characteristics were rendered invalid by the repeal and modifica- 
tion of immigration laws and our policy of “promoting family unity.” 

The social effects of immigration are the most significant, as the 
arrival of new immigrants initiates another cycle of assimilation.'* How- 
ever, the process will be accelerated, as there is no “turning homeward” 
for these families. Moreover, few know of the alterations in the laws 
permitting the unprecedented influx of Chinese women and children, 
so that the former cries of “Yellow Peril” are unheard. With the 
gradual demise of the sojourner’s group, especially the unattached males, 
the course of assimilation will run smoother. After a century of resi- 
dence and adaptation, the socioeconomic characteristics of the Chinese are 


becoming more akin to those of other ethnic groups.15 


14 See forthcoming article, “The New Immigrant Chinese Families of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Area,” in Marriage and Family Living. 


15 “A Century of Chinese and American Relations,” Phylon, Third Quarter, 
August 1950, pp. 240-45. 





TRANSFORMATION AND CONTINUITY IN 
IDEAL-TYPICAL COMMUNITY THEORY 


HENRY ZENTNER 
Long Beach State College 


The Americanized version of the ideal-typical formulation of com- 
munity theory is now entering upon its fifth decade of struggle to 
emancipate itself from its European forebears.! And while it may be 
said to have achieved a measure of independence, sufficient at least to 
warrant being cast in the role of advisor to its erstwhile progenitors, 
it is to be wondered whether the bestowal of such an honor is not simply 
an analogue to gestures of affectionate regard extended by proud parents 
everywhere to an offspring that has grown up to look and behave very 
much like themselves. For while this particular concept of community 
has undergone a number of phenotypic as well as taxonomic transforma- 
tions during the course of its more than forty years of growth and 
development in American sociology, it would appear, on the whole, to 
have done so without loss of any of its original genotypic endowment. 
Analysis discloses not only that recent as well as current formulations of 
ideal-typical community theory evidence a direct continuity throughout 
with earlier forms but, further, that when shorn of their outward and 
superficial trappings, each of the several nominally different formulations 
bears a strong and unmistakable resemblance to the formulation original- 
ly expounded by the early sociological pioneers. 

The Pioneering Formulation. Speculative interest in, and attempts 
to order observation upon, community-type phenomena, their structure 
and processual transformation, had their inception in the work of 
Toennies (1887) and Durkheim (1893). Working independently, i 
would seem, these scholars established discrete conceptual frameworks 
which in either instance bore deeply the impress of the then current 


1 The precise date and circumstances under which European community 
theory was “imported” into the United States is not clearly ascertainable. It is, 
however, probable that Toennies’ paper (1905) entitled “The Present Problems 
of Social Structure,” which was read to a learned audience during his visit to 
the United States and which subsequently appeared in The American Journal of 
Sociology, marks the approximate date of formal theoretical confluence, LaPiere 
has noted that Toennies’ concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft were 
sufficiently well known as early as 1915 to be incorporated in a textbook by E. C. 
Haves, intended for beginning students of sociology. 

2 Ernst Stauffer, “Gemeindeforschung in Deutschland, Die Darnstadter 
gemeindestudien als Beispiel,” Soziale Welt, 5: 134-44. 
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historico-evolutionary mode of thought. Both men were concerned with 
the manifest transformation of the social structure-at-large which ac- 
cumulating historical evidence as well as general observation thrust 
into their purview. Manifestly, both Toennies and Durkheim labored, 
albeit in differing degree, without the aid of the now familiar and 
explicit concept of culture; and both lacked as well a clear working 
conception of the currently accepted principle which holds that struc- 
tural phenomena are symbolic rather than substantive in character. 

Both Toennies and Durkheim construed the central problem of com- 
munity as one which called for an explanation of the apparently whole- 
sale shift from a traditional and essentially undifferentiated type of 
social structure to a newly emerging and highly differentiated type of 


structure which, hypothetically, is governed by different “laws’’ and 


principles. Both men, moreover, saw this process as a simple linear trans- 
formation, ostensibly a direct function of time, which proceeded ir- 
reversibly in a given direction in the manner of an inverted hourglass. 

Toennies, working within a relatively more restricted temporal cross 
section, derived his concept of the modern Gesellschaft type of social 
structure by simple extrapolation of an apparent historical drift away 
from the traditional and undifferentiated Gemeinschaft type of social 
structure which was assumed to have characterized the premodern rural 
and village community. Durkheim, alternately, looked to the remote 
past as well as to the present and the proximate future, concluding that 
social change and differentiation had characterized the entire span of 
human history. For him the causal dynamic lay in a postulated fortuitous 
increase in population among the primordial band of humans; and, in 
the Durkheimian scheme, it was this presumed ‘fact’? which had initi- 
ated a process of social differentiation that subsequently undermined the 
so-called mechanical solidarity which, by assumption, had marked the 
social structure of historically remote society. The contemporary state 
of formal and so-called organic solidarity—a state of affairs which 
hypothetically would continue to be manifest in the future—was there- 
fore regarded by Durkheim as an accomplished and continuously emerg- 
ent historical fact. 

These diametrically opposed types of structural solidarities remain 
otherwise unnamed in the Durkheimian system. Upon analysis, however, 
it turns out that the Durkheimian formulation, like that of Toennies, 
rests at bottom on a temporal axis, the difference being only one of scale. 
Moreover, it is clear not only that the designated contrasting types of 
structural solidarities are mere correlates of the temporal axis, as is also 
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the case in Toennies’ formulation, but, further, that their inherent (or 
imputed) properties are for all practical purposes identical with those of 
Toennies’ contrasted structural types, namely, Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft. 

In historical perspective, however, it is noteworthy that since Durk- 
heim, unlike Toennies, explicitly assumed a monophyletic origin of the 
human species as well as of human society and employed, in addition, 
an inclusive temporal scale, his opposed types of structural solidarities 
already presupposed the highest possible level of generality, t.e., they 
(hypothetically) exhausted the logical universe. It is therefore probable 
that, owing to their apparently different “logical” and semantic quali- 
ties, it was Toennies’ rather than Durkheim’s concepts that gave promise 
of being more readily extended to particular societies and their locally 
segmented parts, i.e., communities, once the monophyletic theory of 
evolution had begun to wane. But, however this may be, the fact remains 
that it was Toennies’ concepts that were transplanted into the United 
States and shortly came to permeate the entire structure of American 
community theory. 

The Parksian Resynthesis. While the threads of influence were un- 
doubtedly numerous and complex, it seems clear that the personality who 
played a predominant role in the transplantation of European com- 
munity theory to the American scene was Robert E. Park, the erstwhile 
dean of the “Chicago School.’? Park early (1915) succeeded in effecting 
a synthesis between European theoretical traditions and the then emerg- 
ing ecological viewpoint as currently exemplified by the pioneering rural 
community studies being carried out by Galpin (1915), And it was 
primarily as a result of this synthesis that there emerged an interest in 
the city, construed as a historically “new” type of community, i.e., the 
urban community, which differed in both structure and function from 
the traditional rural community. 

Park’s insights, whatever their other defects, had the virtue of intro- 
ducing into the context of community theory the geographic factor which 
had been wholly absent from the traditional historico-evolutionary 
framework. Nevertheless, Park’s postulation of two conceptually dis- 
crete orders of communal phenomena, the physical and the moral, had 
far-reaching consequences for both community research and community 


3 Robert E. Park, “The City: Suggestions for the Investigation of Human 
Behavior in the City Environment,” The American Journal of Sociology, 20:577- 
612. 

4 This focus reached its culmination and was given systematic theoretical 
elaboration by Louis Wirth (1938). 
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theory. For what began with Park as a naive and academically con- 
venient bifurcation of communal phenomena was shortly elaborated into 
a full-fledged and patently false antithesis. In the hands of Park’s 
students and disciples the physical, i.e., the symbiotic, aspects of the 
environment were invested with causal primacy or, where this extreme 
position was successfully avoided, at least independent causal significance 
as subsequent findings and criticisms of the ecological school by Alihan 
(1938), Engel-Frisch (1944), Firey (1947), Hiller (1941), Hollings- 
head (1947), and many others have clearly shown. 

Undeniably, Park stimulated much research that bore upon novel 
categories of fact in both the symbiotic and the moral spheres.° Never- 
theless, it is at least debatable whether, in historical perspective, his 
positive contributions are not, in considerable measure, outweighed by 
the strictures which his system of postulates imposed upon the develop- 
ment of community theory. For Park, leaning heavily upon the then 
recently enunciated Spenglerian doctrine concerning the relationship 
between urban agglomeration and cultural evolution, viewed the city 
as the social crucible par excellence. Moreover, the city was taken as the 
highest nominal form of communal manifestation and as the grand 
epicenter of cultural innovation and diffusion. In consequence, the as- 
sumption that the social structure of the rural areas is subject to a 
linear transformation under the impact of urban cultural diffusion 


already present in implicit form in the older evolutionary formulation— 


was reintroduced and, what is more, given a central position in the 
Parksian scheme. Indeed, by taking the city as the hither extremity of a 
sequential process of rural-urban change, the rural-urban dichotomy 
thereby engendered came more and more to resemble and, through time, 
to become fully assimilated to the historico-evolutionary assumptions 
underlying Toennies’ Gemeinschaft—Gesellschaft polarity.® 

5 It is out of this latter focus that the so-called structural school, as exempli- 
fied by the Lynds’ (1929) study of Middletown, evolved. For a brief inventory 
of the various monographic studies in social structure subsequently undertaken 
by Park, his students, and his disciples at the University of Chicago, see Hollings- 
head (1948). 

6 Reduced to its essentials, the central concern of all ideal-typical formula- 
tions in the field of community theory would appear to be the locus of and the 
relationship between what Greer (1955) has aptly termed “the values generated 
by, and attaching to, group process, on the one hand, and group product, on the 
other.” However, in their efforts to validate their theoretical schema, ideal- 
typical theorists have not only reified community structure as such but, what is 
more, characteristically assign these reciprocally related aspects of every social 
structure to conceptually discrete, typologically opposed, and spatially differ- 
entiated groupings. 
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From this it would appear that the net result for community theory 
deriving from Park’s resynthesis has been the localization of social or 
communal phenomena in physical space. The temporal scale employed by 
Park is admittedly somewhat more foreshortened than that of his prede- 
cessors, and the taxonomic shift from Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft to 
rural and urban probably constitutes a semantic victory, but the signifi- 
cance of this for community theory is not readily apparent, Apart from 
the aesthetic value of seeing old wine in new bottles, the net gain for 
social theory would seem to be nil. For quite clearly, during the course 
of the subsequent development and elaboration of the academic sub- 
disciplines relating to rural and urban sociology, the traditionally sanc- 
tioned ideal-typical polarities were uncritically carried forward by 
McKenzie (1926), Gettys (1939), Quinn (1940), Hawley (1944), 
Wirth (1933), and others in the urban sphere and by Gillette (1926), 
Heberle (1941), Sanderson (1935), Zimmerman (1938), and many 
others in the rural. The not surprising result has been that the facts 
which claimed the attention of students in these respective fields of 
inquiry were, with few exceptions, literally forced into the categories 
provided by existing “theory” as has been shown by recent criticisms of 
urban sociology by Sjoberg (1955) and of rural sociology by Ryan 
(1944), Kollmorgen and Harrison (1946), Ensminger and Polson 
(1946), Slocum and Case (1953), and Melvin (1954). 

Recent Variations. In the light of recent research findings and 
criticisms it would appear that the historic fascination of the Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft formulation has somewhat abated. Nevertheless, the 
past two decades have witnessed renewed attempts to reformulate the 
traditional ideal-typical polarities in a manner more in keeping with 
modern methodological canons.* Thus Odum (1945) has reaffirmed his 
preference for his previously elaborated folk-state formulation. Redfield 
(1943) has argued to rural sociologists the merits of his folk-urban 
formulation. More recently Kollmorgen and Harrison (1946) have 
formally castigated the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft doctrine, ostensibly 
on grounds that no empirical evidence of a Gemeinschaft-type structure 


has yet been discovered. These authors propose instead a sacred-secular 


“scale” in terms of which to plot or “measure” structural types and 
structural variation through time. Becker (1950) has advanced a 
similar notion. Finally, Loomis and Beegle (1950) offer a reformula- 


7 The parent model for the methodological version of this ideal-typical 
doctrine was initially provided by the German historian-sociologist, Max Weber. 
For an Americanized versian, see Howard Becker, “Secular and Secular Socie- 
ties,” Soctal Forces, 28: 361-76. 
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tion in which the traditional Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft doctrine is 
ostensibly invigorated by hybridization with a familistic-contractual 


dichotomy. 

Each of these several differing formulations, analysis discloses, has its 
antecedents in the traditional body of ideal-typical theory which has 
been handed down to the present. In form and in actuality, however, 
nothing new has been added—except the terminology. The focus 
throughout is logical rather than observational; historic rather than 
functional. Only those aspects of the “scale” which constitute the 
ultimate logical extremes have been defined, and these, uniformly, are 
not only projected and nonempirical derivations but characteristically 
also logically opposed. Each of these putative “scales,” like all antecedent 
formulations, rests at bottom on a temporal rather than a structural- 
functional axis. Moreover, the structural variables, whatever they may 
be, are likewise discontinuous by virtue of their definition. The extremi- 
ties of the “scale” therefore are rendered dichotomous. And in the 
absence of the requisite zero point which defines the point of transition 
from one scale dimension to another, all such formulations present them- 
selves as logical absurdities. 

Conclusions. Ideal-typical formulations of community theory had 
their inception in the works of Toennies and Durkheim. Transplanted 
and resynthesized for American usage by Robert E. Park, this early 
formulation re-emerged shortly in the form of a rural-urban dichotomy 
which differed only in scale and taxonomy from the traditional Gemein- 
schaft-Gesellschaft version. It is clear, moreover, not only that all sub- 
sequent attempts to reformulate ideal-typical community theory evidence 
direct continuity with traditional formulations, but also that all such 
attempts have provided nothing more than some additional and novel 
verbiage. The net gain to social theory deriving therefrom, it would 
appear, is nil. 





RESEARCH FOR UNDERGRADUATES 
IN SOCIOLOGY* 


ROLAND L. WARREN 
Alfred University 


What kind of research experience will be of most value to the under- 
graduate major in a small (two-man) department of sociology? After 
seven years of developing a research seminar for undergraduate majors 
at Alfred University, we think we have gained some experience worth 
communicating to our colleagues. We do not see our research program 
as the only answer to the question raised above. We do feel, nevertheless, 
that we have had at least partial success in achieving our three purposes 
of better education for our students, useful information for the com- 
munity, and increased understanding for ourselves. 

Back in 1948, Professor Langer, of the Economics and Business 
Administration Department, and the writer established a study area 
surrounding Alfred University, made up of parts of 3 counties and 
including 33 townships, 17 villages, and 1 city, with a total 1950 popula- 
tion of 78,644. The one city is at the approximate center of the study 
area and its trade area extends to approximately the boundaries of the 
area. With one exception, all population centers in the area with over 
500 people are closer to this city than to any equal-sized city. All points 
within the area are within an hour’s driving distance from Alfred Uni- 
versity. Although the area’s boundaries (which follow township lines ) 
were chosen with just such empirical considerations in view, we have 
not had occasion to want to alter drastically the boundaries of the study 
area, even though the area has been used as a basis for a score of formal 
studies. 

As a general principle, and with a few important exceptions, all 
studies made by the two departments are area studies, studies which add 
to our knowledge about the same area. Studies have been made by 
faculty members, by faculty with students, and by students alone, in the 
sociology department, the economics and business department, and 
jointly. We have studied the area’s population, its health and medical 
care facilities, its sustaining industries and retail establishments, its 
farm housing, its cash and credit situation, its adjustment to the eco- 


*A paper prepared by Roland L. Warren for the annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society, September 1955. 
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nomic slump of 1949, even its weather. We feel that there is great 
advantage in directing a series of studies to the same area, and find that 
they have a cumulative value. 

Another major aspect of our area study, as we call it (the term has 
since come into wide usage with a somewhat different connotation), is 
the senior research seminar. All sociology majors must enroll in the 
Area Study Research Seminar in their senior year as part of the depart- 
mental requirements for graduation. The seminar is held two after- 
noons each week and carries 3 hours’ credit per semester. Students first 
read and discuss selected studies which have already been made in the 
area (they used to read all of the studies, but now these are too numer- 
ous), and then we gradually decide what type of study or studies will 
be made in the current year. As our system has evolved, we have found 
that most students have worked in a team research project, but occa- 
sionally there will be a student who works on a project of his own. 
Sometimes the group develops a strong leaning toward one study topic 
or another. More often, they choose from suggestions made by the 
instructor. Incidentally, the economics and business department has 
a similar seminar, but it has evolved a pattern of individual projects, 
though always, of course, using the same study area as a base. We have 
now issued some 18 major area studies, some 6 individual student studies 
which were thought good enough to mimeograph and circulate, and per- 
haps 50 individual studies which vary in quality from poor to excellent 
but do not have important enough implications for area people to justify 
their circulation. Meantime, we have accumulated a voluminous file of 
material about the area and its people. 

I mentioned three objectives of the area study: better education, use- 
ful information, and increased understanding. I will turn to each of 
these now, with major emphasis on the first objective. 

We think the seminar has greatly enriched our educational offerings 
in the following ways: (1) Students find that much of what they have 
learned comes to life as they study people in their community settings. 
(2) Students have the opportunity to participate in a bona fide research 
program, rather than working on individual “term papers” which often 
are of a “make-work”’ type and contribute nothing new to our knowl- 
edge. (3) Students get early experience with team research. (4) Their 
experience is more valuable because it forms part of an on-going pro- 
gram, whose earlier findings are already available to them. The transi- 
tion from study to field work and back to study and analysis is fruitful. 
(5) They learn early of the interdisciplinary nature of many of the 
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problems which they study. (6) They gain experience in the actual 
practical difficulties in the various stages of the research process. (7) 
The research findings are a constant source for enrichment of the various 
sociology courses. 

Under optimum conditions, we first consider several possible topics 
for studies, gradually choose one, formulate the research design, make 
up and pretest the questionnaires or schedules, make up the final forms, 
do the field work, tabulate, analyze, and write up—all as a group (with 
of course some division of labor). Incidentally, all sociology majors 
must take a course in statistics, and in most cases have completed this 
course before they enroll in the seminar. 

We deliberately choose topics which lend themselves to the under- 
graduate skills available, topics which will promote broad as well as 
specialized learning, and, if possible, topics which will have theoretical 
or practical implications of some slight importance. One of our projects 
was a small pilot study on the adjustment of retired farmers in the 
villages. We found that most of these people were sorry that they ever 
left their farm for the village. We therefore decided to study the 
methods of adjustment by which other farm people enabled themselves 
to continue on the farm, in their later years, instead of leaving the farm 
for the village. Another study was a follow-up of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. It compared one of the counties in 
the area with the recommended standards for services for children and 
youth, and analyzed some of the more specific shortcomings in some 
detail. Another study attempted to determine the way farm people in 
area farmhouses utilize their present houses as well as to learn their 
preferences in a new farmhouse. Students in the design department then 
designed two model houses based on the findings. 

We face important problems. For example, there is a great temptation 
to delve immediately into a research problem so that we can be sure of 
bringing it to completion by the end of the year (which happens in only 
about half of the cases; others are held over and picked up by the next 
class). We often feel that we neglect adequate systematic preparation in 
research methodology, as well as adequate study of the work which has 
already been done in the seminar. Particularly, we find that many re- 
search techniques are ignored, and only those relevant to the present 
project are considered and utilized. 

We do think, though, that the educational experience is a good one. 
Our graduates who go on in sociology tell us they have greater confi- 
dence and experience in facing their graduate research. The dependence 
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on the good will of area people keeps constantly before student minds 
the fact that the people they are studying are human, and have feelings 
which cannot be neglected with impunity. Our informal study of, and 
adaptation to, community power structure gives students firsthand ex- 
perience with the realities behind such terms as “elites,” informal leader- 
ship, power structure, and so on. The small budget places ingenuity in 
choice of topics and development of research design at a premium. Pub- 
lication of study findings through the newspapers or through mimeo- 
graphed copies of the studies impresses on them the necessity for 
accuracy and careful analysis. So much for our educational objective. 

The second objective was that of obtaining useful information for 
our fellow citizens of the area. We have attempted to select study topics 
which would be of some conceivable usefulness to our area neighbors. 
We have been moderately successful. The Board of Trade of the central 
city makes constant use of our studies and commissioned Professor 
Langer to prepare an industrial brochure which has been highly effective 
in interesting industries in location there. The central federation of 
labor unions came to us for a list of labor unions in the area. Preachers 
occasionally come to us for a briefing on the community in which they 
have accepted a new pastorate. The study of services for children and 
youth stimulated a one-day institute on the subject by a county-wide 
citizens group. During the 1949 slump the Board of Trade and the daily 
newspaper asked us to make a study of the impact of the slump on the 
area. This developed into a project which enlisted some 200 volunteers, 
was published in a series of installments in the local newspaper, and was 
important in formulating industrial development policy in the area. We 
now enjoy great cooperation and considerable prestige in the area on the 
basis of the local utility of such studies. 

The final objective was better understanding for ourselves. We have 
come to a better understanding of how people live together in an inter- 
community living area. The close cooperation of economics and sociology 
has led to the enrichment of most studies and to a better understanding 
on both sides. We have become increasingly interested in the differential 
impact of a crisis event such as the 1949 slump on a living area such as 
ours. We have learned much about the various adjustments which are 
made to such a crisis. We have also become interested in the importance 
of the grant-in-aid program of the state or federal government, with its 
attendant minimum standards of acceptability, its considerable control 
by “experts,” and the social processes by which, for good or ill, the state 
or federal government is increasingly able to enforce its standards of 
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the good life on the institutions of the local community. Finally, it has 
given us a fairly intimate knowledge of various phases of up-state New 
York life which has helped us on one occasion or another to be of 
especial aid to such diverse organizations as the Commonwealth Fund, 
the New York State Charities Aid Association, the Northeastern As- 
sociation of Credit Bureaus, and the Rural Church Institute. 

We are often asked what we do to implement our studies. How do 
we follow through on them? How do they get carried over into action? 
On this we are very clear in our own minds. We are not primarily, or 
even secondarily, an action program. We see our service to our com- 
munity as supplying it with facts and analyses which area people can 
use. We have ample testimony that they have found many of our studies 
useful. But community betterment, as such, is not one of the three 
objectives of the area study. We fully appreciate the great value which 
lies in community betterment efforts. We simply made a policy decision 
long ago as to how we could best serve the community as a secondary 
objective, the primary one being educational opportunity for our own 
students. And we have never felt impelled to alter that decision. Mean- 
time, the indication that area people are finding one aspect or another of 
the program useful in community betterment work is a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction. 

We keep to a very small budget. As a matter of fact, a major item is 
buying gasoline to cover student trips. Mailings, mimeographings, etc., 
come out of the regular budget. We have often been tempted to apply 
for small research grants for specific topics, but this is usually in 
September when new topics are being considered, and by October, deep- 
ly immersed in a study already under way, we forego the plan. 














SOCIAL LIFE OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


EMORY S, BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The cliff dwellers whose social life is discussed in this article once 
lived in Mesa Verde National Park. This is the only one of the 28 
national parks in the United States that is noted for “the works of man.” 
All the others are known for the works of nature. The following sonnet 
by the author may serve as a kind of introduction to a consideration of 
the social life of the clift dwellers. 

THE CLIFF DWELLERS! 

Once homes were framed in Mesa Verde caves, 

Within a cliff with overlianging brow; 
Here early basket makers formed enclaves, 

A village occupied a cave somehow. 
Remote, secure, and inaccessible 

Except for ladders made of boughs and reeds, 
With dwellings easily defensible, 

The simple rooms and kivas met the needs. 
Surprising how the children could survive 

With crowded cavern for a dwelling place; 
Without inventions that we now contrive, 

They grew to bear the burdens of their race. 
In cliffside homes the people qualified 
To take the problems of the day in stride. 

Mesa Verde, as the name suggests, is a green table of land standing 
out from and above the adjoining region. As a work of nature it needs 
to be seen in order to be appreciated. It stands up from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the region around it. It is a sloping table of about 240 square 
miles, a little wider from east to west than from north to south. It 
slopes to the south, with its elevation at the north being 8,300 feet and 
at the south, 7,000 feet. 

Heavy rains slide off, as it were, to the south, and during the past 
millennia have cut deep canyons, about 20 of them, along the southern 
boundary of the giant tableland. It is in the caves along the sides of the 
precipitous canyon walls that the cliff dwellings were built. 


1 From The Traveler (Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1956, p. 102), copyright by E. S, Bogardus. 
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About one half of the giant green table, or 110 square miles, was 
made a park, known as Mesa Verde National Park, in 1906, by the 
U.S. Government. The Park includes the canyons containing the main 
cliff dwellings and the territory above and between the canyons.” 

What Are the Cliff Dwellings? About 800 cliff dwellings have been 
located and examined in the Park. It is estimated that there are perhaps 
200 more that have not been entered or investigated by modern man. 
The cliff dwellings vary greatly in size, from a dozen to 200 rooms. 
Each room is joined to others on one or more sides or on top or bottom, 
constituting a kind of an unwieldly castle in each cave. In the larger of 
the caves a whole village of from 100 to possibly 300 people lived. 

For much of the current information about these prehistoric cliff 
dwellings and their builders, this paper is indebted to the social archae- 
ologists.* Their careful methods of working and their reliance on com- 
parative studies give credence to their findings.* 

One of the larger cliff dwellings, Spruce Tree House, is located in 
Spruce Tree Canyon across from one of the museum buildings of the 
Park. When the visitor comes upon a view of it for the first time, it is 
“an awe-inspiring sight.” There it is, across the canyon from the veranda 
of the museum a hundred feet or more below the rim of the canyon. It 
seems to be peering over the tops of spruce and juniper trees that have 
taken root somehow on the steep canyon side below the cave. The white 
stone structures, in some cases two, three, and four stories high, the work 
of a stone-age people, stand silently along the front of the giant cave in 
which this village lived. 

Not far away by automobile is the largest cliff dwelling in Mesa 
Verde Park. It is known as Cliff Palace and located on the east side of 
Cliff Canyon, facing west. In the vivid words of Don Watson, Cliff 
Palace comes to life as a “great two-hundred room apartment house,” 
with ladders “leading from one level to the next,” seven levels in all. 
“Over four hundred people live in the city; they swarm about the courts 
and over the roofs like so many busy brown ants.” Cliff Palace was 


2 The Park is entered from the north by a good automobile road that climbs 
up and around a precipitous mountain side and then angles southward for about 
16 miles to the Park Headquarters with its lodge, cabins, museum, campfire 
circle, post office, parking lots, corral for riding horses. It is open usually from 
May 15 to about September 15, The rangers of the Government Park Service are 
efficient and well informed. 

3% For example, John C. McGregor, Southwestern Archeology (New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1941). 

4 Cf. “Life 8,000 Years Ago Uncovered in an Alabama Cave,” The National 
Geographic Magazine, CX :542-58, October 1956. 

5 Indians of the Mesa Verde (Mesa Verde National Park: Mesa Verde 
Museum Association, 1955), p. 37. 
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built in a cave 325 feet wide and 100 feet deep. “Under the arching roof 
of a tremendous cave stands a silent empty city”; it has stood there for 
nearly seven centuries unoccupied by man, looking out across the canyon 
toward the setting sun, “resisting the heavy tread of those centuries,” 
and “like a giant with a shawl of everlasting stone pulled closely about 
its shoulders, it has stood with unbowed head, an eternal monument to 
the intelligence and industry of its builders.’® 

Who Were the Mesa Verdeans? The first Mesa Verdeans seemed 
to have been farmers who climbed up on the Mesa as early as 100 A.D. 
There was scarcely enough game to have attracted or supported a hunt- 
ing people. They knew how to raise corn, beans, and a kind of squash. 
The source of their corn-raising culture is not known. 

They did not know or use the bow and arrow, but waylaid game by 
simple traps or by using the throwing stick, or atlat] (an Aztec term), 


as a means of obtaining a meat supply. The only domesticated animals 
that they had were the dog and the turkey. 

At first they did not know how to build a house, but lived in pit 
dwellings on the Mesa. The earliest of these dwellings were holes dug in 
the ground, with boughs and reeds for a roof. But, in the course of 


centuries, they developed a more substantial type of pit dwelling with 
ventilator shafts and other important inventions. The ruins “of a num- 
ber of these can be seen on the Mesa today near the Park Headquarters.” 

During their first centuries on the Mesa, these people were chiefly 
farmers and basket makers. Later they became skilled pottery makers, 
and by the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they had reached their so- 
called classic period of development. They had moved by this time from 
the Mesa into the caves along the sides of the precipitous canyons at the 
southern end of the Mesa—probably for security reasons. They con- 
tinued their farming activities up on the Mesa—for sustenance reasons. 

It seems that they all left their stone dwellings in the caves about 
1275-1285. The dendrochronologists have given a reasonable answer to 
the question, Why did they pick up and leave, never to return? The 
study of rings on the trees shows that there was a drought from 1272 to 
1298 in that area. As the springs and rivers dried up, the lack of water 
compelled a migration down the canyons. They had to walk away from 
their castlelike homes (they had no beasts of burden), carrying what 
they could on their backs. They wandered down the canyons toward the 


6 Thid., Pp. 3 
7 Cf. Hannah M, Wormington, Ancient Man in North America (Denver: 
The Colorado Museum of Natural History, Popular Series, No. 4, 1939). 
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Rio Grande or the Little Colorado, and into oblivion. The identity of 
their descendants has not been established. 

Although they were one of the early groups of man who migrated to 
this region, they were in a sense late-comers. The Folsom people reached 
this region about 10,000 years ago, and the Sandia people perhaps about 
20,000 years ago, according to archaeologists.* 

The Activity Pattern. Changes and developments occurred during 
the centuries of human life on the Mesa. When the atlati was sup- 
planted by the bow and arrow, the hunting pattern changed consider- 
ably. A greater occupational development occurred when the art of 
pottery making was learned. By putting a layer of clay in the bottom 
and around the inside of a fiber basket, they were able to carry water 
in and to store water in such baskets (after the clay had hardened). 
Then they discovered that by placing red hot stones from a campfire in 
this special basket, they were able to heat the water to a point where 
their corn meal and bean meal could be cooked—a big advance. 

Another occupational advance was made when it was observed that a 
clay lining and bottom in a fiber basket did not need the basket for 
support. At once pottery making became a major occupation. Jars of 
various sizes and shapes for many different uses were created by hand 
(the wheel was not known to them). Different designs, many of them 
geometric, appear on the pottery ware.® In the fall of each year there 
was great activity in gathering the corn, beans, and squash and storing 
them in basket jars in the rear cave rooms for winter consumption. 

Another striking occupational development occurred when walls were 
built out of roughly fashioned stones. The castlelike construction, so 
common in hundreds of caves, called for great activity in gathering 
stones, in shaping them with stone implements, and in building houses 
with a mortar out of clay and water that had stood the weathering 
process of the centuries with various degrees of permanence.!® Room 
after room was built next to or above an earlier built room until a large 
cave was filled with one gigantic structure. 

The trading occupation also developed; and groups of traders, pre- 
sumably young men, would travel a hundred miles or two to the south 
for trading purposes, their expeditions taking, it has been estimated, a 


8 Frank C. Hibben, The Lost Americans (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1946), Chaps. 3, 4, 9. 

9 Old pottery was ground up for use in tempering the clay, and skill was 
acquired in the firing process. 

10 Cf. Ruth Underhill, First Penthouse Dwellers of America (New York: 
J. J. Augustin, 1938). 
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month or more. Sometimes they suffered serious mishaps, and some never 
returned. But when the traders did return, great activity in the cliff 
dwelling must have centered in the courtyard as the returning traders 
displayed their “purchases” (by barter) and as these were passed about 
to be examined and to be enjoyed." 

Since cotton could not be grown on the Mesa because of the altitude 
and short season, it came into demand when its uses became known. It 
was used in making garments, blankets, and so forth. Salt could be had 
from the south in trade. Turquoise and obsidium were popular, and 
seashells were used as ornaments. 

The traders were also news gatherers. They reported about the people 
they had met along the way on their journey, about the people with 
whom they had traded, about new inventions, if any, that they had seen, 
about novel trading experiences, about possible enemies. 

Occupational activities became well diversified, with the women look- 
ing after domestic matters, caring for children, grinding corn, cooking, 
plastering rooms, while the men tended the fields, hunted, went on 
trading expeditions. Other men served as priests, medicine men, chiefs. 

The Family Pattern. Basically, the family pattern was matrilineal.'? 
Although a man went to live with his wife in his wife’s clan, he be- 
longed all his life to his mother’s clan. When he married, his wife must 
be a member of another clan, for the members of a clan were considered 
as being brothers and sisters. Her male relatives built an extra room 
adjoining or above her mother’s house. It is said that when the new 
room was nearing completion, the bride-to-be would plaster the inside 
with her own hands, and it became her property. Home ownership by 
the women must have given them a sense of both status and security. 

The mating was arranged by the elders, the girl’s elders, often her 
uncle, with the boy’s elders. The possibilities of a marriage suitable to 
all concerned were discussed at length. In some cases, it appears, the 
girl had a kind of final word, namely, of concluding the discussion ses- 
sion by taking a bowl of meal and of setting it down in front of the 
young man. 

Sometimes it seems that a boy and a girl became interested in each 
other without any outside help. In meeting or passing each other, ““know- 
ing glances” of a friendly nature would be exchanged. Numerous silent 
but significant “optical conversations” may have been carried on. A boy 

11 Watson, ibid., pp. 59-61. 


12 Cf. L. and Joseph Thompson, The Hopi Way (Chicago: The University 
ot Chicago Press, 1944). 
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might suggest to an elder that he confer with an elder of a certain at- 
tractive girl regarding mating possibilities.** 

When the bridegroom went to live with his bride, he had to adjust 
himself to living in her clan with all of her relatives at once. Sometimes 
he must have found it difficult to adjust to so many in-laws at the same 
time. Sometimes they must have been critical of the newcomer. If the 
situation seemed unbearable, he could pick up and leave and return to 
his mother and her clan. Such action would likely stamp him as being 
hard to please and hinder his chances of being considered favorably by 
the elders of any other young woman. 

If the bride found the young man impossible to live with, she could 
take advantage of his absence up on the mesa hoeing corn, and, as has 
been surmised, she could throw his personal goods “‘out into the street.” 
When he came home he could protest, but probably rather than face a 
dozen feminine in-laws, he would return to his mother’s clan. But the 
girl would likely think twice before disposing of a husband in this way, 
for she would not want to be thought impossible to live with and to lose 
her chances of obtaining another husband. 

If there were children when a permanent separation occurred, the 
children remained with the mother, for by birth they were members of 
their mother's clan all their lives. Hence, there was no question as to 
which of the separated parents should keep the children. 

The life of the wife and mother was hard and she aged early. Birth 
rates were high and infant mortality rates must have been almost as 
high. The older children had the responsibility of looking after the 
younger ones. The children early learned to follow their parents’ foot- 
steps literally, with the girls doing “in miniature” what their mothers 
were doing, while the boys were active with their older brothers and 
fathers in the chase or the fields.1* As one writer suggests, the children 
“played Indian all day.” 

Social Controls. The division of controls seems to have followed 
the division of labor. Although the women owned the houses and were 
in charge of family life, yet the family was subject to clan control. The 
clans in turn were subject to village regulations; likewise the men, in 
charge of farming and hunting, also were subject to village needs and 
controls. 

Both men and women, and the clans and the village were subject to 
over-all religious controls. The daily activities were aspects of religious 


13 Watson, ibid., p. 58. 
14 Cf. W. Dennis, The Hopi Child (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1940). 
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life. Because religion was so much a part of the daily minutiae of life, 
it exercised constant and intimate control. 

The gods, who were represented by the priests as spokesmen, were 
numerous and powerful. There were the Earth Mother and the Sun 
Father. The sipapu, or small opening in the center of each kiva, was 
symbolic of the entrance of each human spirit into this world from 
Mother Earth. Through the sipapu each human spirit at the end of life 
was supposed to return to the Earth Mother. The Sun Father, of course, 
gave warmth and light to people, enabling them to live. In addition, for 
example, there was the Fertility god who made good crops possible and 
the Thunderbird god who controlled the rain clouds and brought or 
held off drought. 

Religious controls were both negative and positive. Every person 
must be careful not to offend any of the gods, or divine wrath would 
fall upon the whole group of people to whom the offender belonged. 
Hence, the individual had a double negative motivation, not to offend a 
god and not to bring punishment on his head from his group. 

Moreover, the gods could be propitiated. Their good will might be 
sought and obtained. Offerings presented to them might bring desired 
favors. Thus, the religious person was motivated to present offerings 
to one god and another regularly. 

The kiva was an important place of religious activity. Here the priests 
offered prayers to ward off dangers and to win favors. The kiva was 
located, as a rule, in the courtyard in front of the houses. It was built 
underground with a level roof that was used as a part of the courtyard. 
It had shelves where ceremonial costumes could be deposited, a fireplace, 
the sipapu. The kiva was the property of the men, and women were 
rarely allowed to enter. It was also an initiation center for the youth, 
a council chamber, a discussion center, a kind of schoolroom. Many cave 
dwellings had more than one kiva; Cliff Palace, the largest of the cliff 
dwellings, had twenty-three. 

Belief in witches was a powerful daily form of control over personal 
behavior. A witch could cause sickness, accidents, and other serious harm 
to a person. A witch had special power that others did not possess. A 
person therefore must be careful not to offend a witch. This negative 
form of control was far-reaching, for witches were not always recogniz- 
able. Since not only persons who acted queerly and wandered alone 
might be witches but almost anyone might be a witch in disguise, it was 
important not to offend anyone. 

A positive expression of belief in witches was found in the desir- 
ability of treating strangers kindly. In fact, it was considered important 
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to treat everyone kindly, since almost anyone might be an unrecognized 
witch. While the gods had power to do either good or evil, the influence 
of the witches seems to have been exercised largely in terms of the harm 
that they could do. Because of the personal and close-at-hand mystery 
connected with the beliefs in witches, they exerted considerable daily 
force. 

In summing up the social life of the cliff dwellers, it may be said that 
(1) it was rather rigorously controlled by well-established customs, and 
yet that (2) it allowed opportunity for the development and adoption 
of new ways of doing, although any steps that might be called progress 
must have been taken very slowly. (3) The social organization gave the 
women control over the family and home life, the men control over the 
economic and hunting activities, the medicine men control over health, 
the chiefs control over village and other civic affairs, and the priests 
control over religious actions, which were more or less inclusive of all 
actions. (4) Personal livelihood and group security seem to have 
summed up the dynamics of the social life of the cliff dwellers. 








PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


Sociological Abstracts. Sociological Abstracts would like to contact 
foreign students now studying social sciences in the United States. In- 
terested individuals are asked to write to: The Editor, Sociological 
Abstracts, 218 East 12th Street, New York 3, New York. 


University of California at Los Angeles. Harold Garfinkel has 
received a senior research fellowship from the National Institute of 
Health. This fellowship, which has a tenure of five years, is in the 
UCLA School of Medicine's Department of Psychiatry and is for the 
study of the maintenance and disruption of perceived normal inter- 
personal environment. Donald Pressey has been advanced to the rank of 
associate professor. Ralph H. Turner writes from England in apprecia- 
tive terms of the sociology division of the London School of Economics. 


University of Southern California. Robert A. Ellis, who has been 
promoted to the rank of assistant professor, participated in a symposium 
on Ethnic Differences in the West Indies, at the annual meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association. The topic of his paper was 
“Color and Class in a Jamaican Market Town.” Dr. Ellis is acting 
editor of “Pacific Sociological Notes” of this Journal during the absence 
of Edward C. McDonagh, who is in Sweden this year on a Smith- 
Mundt fellowship. News and Notes for the March-April issue of 
Sociology and Social Research should be sent by January 25 to Pro- 
fessor Ellis. 


University of Utah. Henry H. Frost is the new chairman of the 
Department of Sociology and Arthur Beeley, the head of the Depart- 
ment for 29 years, becomes professor emeritus of sociology. 


State College of Washington. Joel B. Montague, Jr., has been 
granted a sabbatical leave for the second semester and will continue his 
stratification studies in England. John B. Edlefsen is continuing as 
sociologist on the staff of the ICA Technical Mission in Pakistan. 


University of British Columbia. H. B. Hawthorn is chairman of 
the newly reorganized Department of Anthropology, Criminology, and 
Sociology. 
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CALIFORNIA AND THE SOUTHWEST. By Clifford M. Zierer. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. xxxiv-+376. 


California and the Southwest is a comprehensive regional study of 
California, Nevada, Arizona, and Utah by thirty-one contributors be- 
sides the editor. Part I deals with the Physical Characteristics of the 
Region and Part II is devoted to the broad Cultural Characteristics of 
the Region, including a brief description of the occupation by the 
Indians and the early white settlers, agricultural activities, kinds of 
resources, manufacturing industries, transportation and trade, and the 
patterns of population and political relationships. The chapters of special 
interest to sociologists deal with home building, motion picture indus- 
try, radio and television, rural life, and urban development. 

The area described comprises 468,000 square miles in the south- 
western corner of the nation, which is about one seventh of the area of 
the United States but one of the fastest growing sections. Besides the 
rapid growth and vast dimensions, the unique resources distinguish this 
area. 

Each chapter of this work stands as a complete essay on a given sub- 


ject, yet the series of chapters are interrelated. By describing the physical 
and cultural environment of the southwestern portion of the nation, the 
book provides a good background for the current opportunities and 
problems of this rapidly changing section. M.H.N. 


THE NEGRO POPULATION OF KENTUCKY AT MID-CENTURY. By 
A. L. Coleman, A. C. Pryor, Jr., and J. R. Christiansen. Lexington: Uni- 
versity of Kentucky (Agricultural Experiment Station), Bulletin 643, 1956, 
pp. 43. 


In Kentucky there were in 1950 a total of 2,742,090 white people 
and 202,716 Negroes. In this excellent study it was found that “Negroes 
are predominantly urban residents in Kentucky,” while the whites ‘“‘are 
concentrated in rural areas.”’ The Negro population of the state “‘has 
been decreasing for the past 50 years and the proportion of Negroes to 
the whites has been decreasing for 100 years.” In 1950 about 30 per 
cent of the white persons born in Kentucky were living outside the 
state, and almost 40 per cent of the Negro population born in the state 
had moved outside. While 100,000 Negroes were migrating out of 
Kentucky, 40,000 moved in, chiefly from states to the south. The out- 
migration of Negroes is chiefly to the states immediately to the north. 
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This document is replete with excellent charts and tables. Data of 
similar character for all the states in the United States would be exceed- 
ingly valuable. A.R.R. 


ELITE COMMUNICATION IN SAMOA, A STUDY IN LEADERSHIP. 
By Felix M. and Marie M. Keesing. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1956, pp. 318. 


This is a case study involving painstaking care in “analyzing com- 
munication in a society very different from the West.” Among the 
topics reported on are these: opinion formation and decision making, 


consultation and deliberation, the élite and mass communication, and 
élites and cross-cultural communications. An amazing number of prop- 
ositions are presented from chapter to chapter concerning the methods 
of élite communication. It is suggested that some of these propositions 
may apply as much to “the international diplomatic scene.”’ Other uni- 
versal applications of some of the findings are indicated. A well-selected 
bibliography is given at the conclusion of this intensive study in social 
anthropology. E.S.B. 


SOCIETY AND HEALTH. By Walter and Jean K. Boek. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1956, pp. 301. 


This book is the work of two cultural anthropologists primarily 
interested in social relations as affected by cultural conditions. The 
Introduction defines science and scientific methods of research. It is 
followed by three chapters on culture and the development of the person 
in his cultural setting especially in relation to such social institutions as 
family and education. What are designated “subcultural differences in 
society” are discussed in terms of age-sex groupings, occupations, reli- 
gion, minority groups, and social class caste. Important is a section on 
“Health and Medical Care as Related to Social Class.” Leadership in a 
community and its relationship to health, education, and welfare 
agencies are adequately presented. 

Other chapters deal with the “Social Structure of a Hospital’ and 
“Social Stress and Illness.” The closing chapter, entitled “The Chang- 
ing Scene,” develops the newer and modern philosophy of training in 
the health field, professionalization and at the same time a greater 
degree of democratization, and changing attitudes toward the patient 
for whom the services are organized. 

The book is an excellent source book for correlating the contributions 
of social science and its practical implementation in a better appreciation 
of the role of culture and of the significance of varied relationships as 
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they affect the adjusting of the patient, of the family, and of the pro- 
fessional health personnel to each other in various health crises. Occa- 
sionally, especially in the earlier sections, there seem to be somewhat 
“sweeping generalizations” and oversimplification of social situations. 
Each chapter is followed by well-chosen and up-to-date references. In- 
cluded are forty figures and four photographic illustrations which do 
much to enhance the discussions. This volume should prove useful in 
college classes of departments of sociology which are oriented for pre- 
nursing or premedic students, or in other basic courses designed for 
persons preparing to enter professional fields of health or social service. 
B.A. MCC. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA: TODAY AND YESTERDAY. By A. W. Wells. 
London: J. M. Dent & Sons, and New York: E, P. Dutton & Co., 1956, 
pp. xii+-499, and 31 pages of photographs. 


While this book contains a great deal of detailed information for the 
tourist, it also gives considerable data, and, most important, it discusses 
some of the current aspects of social life. It includes Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, as well as the Union of South 
Africa. Serious attention is given to the apartheid policies of the govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa and of the attitudes toward it by 
the United Party, the churches, and various leaders. The aim is to 
present both sides of apartheid and of the legislation promulgating it, 
leaving the reader free to make up his own mind regarding the segrega- 
tion procedures. 


PEASANT SOCIETY AND CULTURE. An Anthropological Approach to 
Civilization. By Robert Redfield. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1956, pp. v +163. 


A peasant society, as treated here, is one that functions between a 
primitive, more or less isolated group of people and a town. Many rural 
areas contain peasant societies with their humble origins and their partial 
dependence on some nearby town or so-called civilized society. Peasant 
societies are called part-societies because they incorporate some “civilized 
society” ways of thinking and doing. The author proposes “a modified 
statement of peasant values” as follows: “an intense attachment to 
native soil; a reverent disposition toward habitat and ancestral ways; a 
restraint on individual self-seeking in favor of family and community ; 
a certain suspiciousness mixed with appreciation of town life; a sober 
and earthy ethic.” This discussion of these peasant-society values might 
well have been extensively elaborated. E.S.B. 
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PERSONALITY IN A COMMUNAL SOCIETY. By Bert Kaplan and 
Thomas F. A. Plaut. Lawrence, Kansas: The University of Kansas Press, 
1956, pp. xi +116. 


With a subtitle, 4n Analysis of the Mental Health of the Hutterites, 
this book is a sequel to Eaton and Weil’s Culture and Mental Disorders, 
Kaplan and Plaut being fieldworkers in the larger Hutterite study. This 
volume is a “. . . description and analysis of the personalities of a large 
sample of more or less ‘normal’ Hutterites.’”’ The research tools con- 
sisted of the Murray Thematic Apperception Test and the Sentence 
Completion Test. Hutterite responses as to how they would handle 
problems in the following ten areas of personality dynamics were ob- 
tained: (1) guilt, (2) fear and anxiety, (3) love and sex, (4) aggres- 
sion, (5) competition, (6) self-esteem, (7) dependence and autonomy, 
(8) deviance, (9) belongingness-isolation, and (10) acquisitiveness- 
possessiveness. 

Some conclusions reached were: (1) the Hutterites “. . . are con- 
siderably worse off mental health-wise than they appear to be,” (2) 
“The general picture of conformity and harmony which is so striking 
in the behavior of adult Hutterites is not paralleled by a similar har- 
mony at the level of personality,” (3) the Hutterites, however, do very 


well in handling the “normal” pathology which may be expected in any 
group, and (4) socialization among Hutterites is splendidly accom- 
plished. L. R. JUST 

Fresno Junior College 


SEGREGATION. THE INNER CONFLICT IN THE SOUTH. By Robert 
P. Warren. New York: Random House, 1956, pp. 66. 


This interpretation of race reactions is written by a person who was 
born in the South but who has lived in the North, and then returns to 
the South and questions various persons of both white and Negro races 
in different walks of life regarding their reactions to segregation and 
desegregation. It is an exceedingly clever “report of conversations, some 
of which had been sought out and some of which came as the result of 
chance encounters.” 

One white immigrant living in the South concludes: “If folks get 
affable and contig’ous you might say, things sort of get worked out in 
time.” A Negro inquires: “Why didn’t the Federal Government give us 
money ten years ago for our school? To get ready, to raise us up a 
little to integrate. It would have made it easier.” A white man in the 
South says in referring to the Supreme Court decision of May 1954: 
“Not this law. It’s different. It ain’t our law.” Another interviewee 
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cautions: “Don’t put no time limit—don’t put any time on it—no ten 
or fifteen years.” A sad-mannered Negro observes that the Negro “is a 
growing people and he will strive for all the equalities belonging to any 
American citizen.” A Negro at a biracial committee meeting states 
that he doesn’t want his boy to go to a white school, “but I’d die fight- 
ing for his right to go.”’ A white farmer when asked “if he thinks we 
can afford, in the present world picture, to alienate Asia by segregation 
here at home,” replies, “I just can’t think about it. My mind just shuts 
up.” A Negro asks for just ‘one gesture of graciousness from the white 
man,” instead of having insult heaped on him. A small-business white 
man thinks that there might not have been any trouble in the South “if 
it had not been for outsiders, one kind and another.” In this unusually 
keen presentation of race relations, the author believes that a process of 
“mutual education for whites and blacks” is needed, but he does not 
explain the nature of that education or its methods. He concludes that 
“desegregation is just one small episode in the long effort for justice.” 
E.S.B. 


JAPANESE PEOPLE AND POLITICS. By Chitoshi Yanaga. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956, pp. ix+-408. 


Dedicated to the late Galen M. Fisher, this book covers a wide range 
of Japanese life. Among the most interesting chapters for sociologists are 
those entitled The Japanese People, Japanese Political Behavior, Na- 
tional Economy and General Welfare, and Relations with the Outside 
World, including a section on the structure and function of Japanese 
society. Many important observations are made concerning Japan, for 
example, “vet for all the mastery of Western science, technology, and 
methods of doing things, she has preserved the spirit and heritage of the 
Orient and continues to cherish her age-old traditions.” Q.D.L. 


DICTIONARY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Charles Winick. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956, pp. 579. 


This Dictionary is based on extensive research and intensive analyses 
of the terms sometimes used in various senses by the anthropologists. A 
lack of standardization in this field has made the problem of preparing 
a dictionary difficult, but it may be hoped that this work will contribute 
definitely to a unification of meanings in anthropological usage. The 
definitions given are drawn largely from the usage that is found in the 
anthropological literature of the past half century. The book includes a 
large number of terms that are used professionally and technically, as 
well as many of the more popular terms; and considerable skill is exer- 
cised in providing brief, clear-cut definitions. 
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FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTS. By Thomas B. Morgan. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1956, pp. xii-+175. 


In this account of Project India as conducted (for the fourth time) 
in the summer of 1955 by twelve “adventurous students” from the 
University of California at Los Angeles under the capable direction of 
Miss Adaline Gruenther and an associate, Robert Jaffie, the author 
gives a day-by-day account of many of the experiences of Project India 
in India. The group was composed of eight young men and four young 
women, “including two Negro students, two Nisei students, and eight 
white students.” 

The author and his photographer associate, Bob Lerner, were both on 
the staff of Look Magazine. They spent two weeks with the half of the 
group that visited colleges in south and central India (with Jaffe as 
leader) and two weeks with the team (with Miss Gruenther as leader) 
that carried out a work project near Calcutta. The concluding days of 
Project India were spent after both “teams” had come together in north 
India. 

The Project succeeded in giving thousands of college students in 
India (the colleges are in session in the summer) a different and a 
better understanding of the United States than they had had. The re- 
sults are summed up as follows: “Indians learn something about Amer- 
ica, Americans learn something about India. And, of course, in the 
process, they both learn something about themselves.” 

It would appear that the southern team traveled too fast, made too 
brief contacts, while the northern team with its work project of build- 


ing a small dispensary and its “seminar” session were able to give the 
Indian students more lasting impressions. While the author accords high 
praise to Miss Gruenther, many readers will wish that he had given 
more space to her ideas, experiences, and philosophy. E.S.B. 


AN ETHNO-ATLAS. A Student's Manual of Tribal, Linguistic, and Racial 
Groupings. Compiled by Robert F. Spencer. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Company, 1956, pp. 42. 


This unique and highly useful manual contains an alphabetical list of 
names of about 1,000 tribal and ethnic groups. These are numbered and 
their geographical locations are shown on five continental maps (includ- 
ing Oceania). Five similar maps of the world show the location of the 
90 language families of the world. A world map shows the racial dis- 
tribution of mankind. A list is given of 500 “frequently mentioned 
geographical place-names.” 
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JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD. By Erwin R. 
Goodenough. New York: Pantheon-Bollingen, 1953-1956 (six volumes so 
far). 


R. Mukerjee essayed a social psychology of symbols. Goodenough 
continues here his research in the influence of paganism on Judaism 
during Hellenistic times, particularly in the area of symbols. “Jews had 
borrowed a vocabulary of pagan symbols which they mingled with their 
own symbols of menorah, shofar, and the rest in such a way as to make 
it seem inevitable that the pagan symbols were as meaningful for the 
Jews who used them as were the Jewish ones.” Volume 4 is concerned 
with methodology and social-psychological postulates; volumes 5 and 6 
treat the more universal symbols of fish, bread, and wine, and form a 
transition to the four final volumes of the work. Certainly, this will be 
a monumental authority on cultural transformation, comparable with 
Frazer’s Golden Bough in scope and in intimacy between interpretation 
and the source data. It throws a strange, new light on the cultural adapt- 
ability of the Jewish people and on the effects of Rabbinic predominance 
in Judaism. HANS A. ILLING 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND WELFARE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX OFFENDERS. By Albert Ellis, Ralph 
Brancale, with the collaboration of Ruth R. Doorbar. Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1956, pp. 132. 


In this psychological and psychiatric study of 300 consecutive cases 
of sex offenders in New Jersey for a period of 15 months (a 100 per 
cent sample), 26 findings are reached and 10 conclusions and recom- 
mendations are presented. It was found, for example, that sex offenders 
may be subdivided into four classes: (1) normal persons not sex deviates 
who commit illegal sex acts, (2) sex deviates who commit illegal sex 
acts and are stable enough not to get “into official difficulties,” (3) 
sexual deviant offenders who have serious emotional disturbances and 
are mentally impaired, and (4) sexually nondeviated offenders who 
“commit illicit acts because of their general rather than their sexual dis- 
turbances.” One of the recommendations is that “the only sex acts which 
should be punishable by law should be those “involving the use of force 
or duress,” taking advantage of a minor, and “public sex acts which are 
distasteful to the majority of those in whose presence they are com- 
mitted.” ALR.R. 
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LABOR'S WAGE POLICIES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 
James S. Youtsler. New York: Twayne Publishers, Skidmore College, 
1956, pp. 344. 


This book contains a general survey and analysis of the wage de- 
mands made by American labor from 1900 to the present. Beginning 
with a critique of the classical theories on wages, the account discloses 


two periods of wage demands made by labor, the first from 1900 to 
1930, the second from 1930 to 1953. During the first period, Professor 
Youtsler avers that capital rather than labor was obtaining a larger 
proportionate share in the total product. The second period, including 
World War II and the Korean war, reveals the entrance of govern- 
ment as well as more strongly fortified unions into the fixation of wage 
policies. Nonetheless, wages did not keep up in the same proportion as 
profits by big business, albeit greatly improved standards of living re- 
sulted for workers generally. The author has sampled the wage policies 
of seven of the largest unions with the result that he has discovered 
several emphases, namely, the quest for more security on an improved 
level, maintenance of wages through stabilization of employment and 
increased fringe benefits, and an insistence on the consideration of the 


needs of the workers. M.J.V. 


COWTOWN—METROPOLIS. Case Study of a City’s Growth and Structure. 
By Robert H. Talbert. Fort Worth, Texas: Leo Potishman Foundation, 
Texas Christian University, 1956, pp. xvii+-274. 


Fort Worth originated as a temporary military outpost in 1849, be- 
came a resting place for cattlemen driving herds to Kansas City, and is 
now a city with a diversified economy and a population of 345,000. 
Talbert points out that this growth cannot be explained by ecological 
advantages of the site but by the initiative of local citizens in gaining 
for their area the county seat, a railroad, some packing plants, and an 
aircraft factory. 

The author begins his book by describing the stages of development 
through which the cowtown has passed and then gives facts and figures 
about the present metropolis. Information is included on composition 
of population, ecological areas, economic activities, government, health, 
education, and housing. This material will prove to be of more than 
purely local interest, since the statistics for Fort Worth are compared 
with those for twenty-three other cities of comparable size in various 
parts of the United States. The final chapter, devoted to problems of 
city planning, raises the question, What makes a city good ? 

BRUCE M. PRINGLE 
Southern Methodist University 
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FROM THE DEPTHS: THE DISCOVERY OF POVERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Robert H. Bremner. New York: New York 
University Press, 1956, pp. xiv-+-364. 


America’s awakening to poverty as a social problem is depicted in 
detail, beginning with the recognition of the problem to the more objec- 
tive approach as characterized by modern social work in behalf of the 
poor. It is not a history of economic distress in the United States, but a 
description of the factors that made Americans conscious of and sym- 
pathetic toward the poor. As the author puts it in the Introduction, 
“broadly speaking, the purpose of the book is to show how philanthropic 
movements have added to our awareness and understanding of the 
poverty problem.” That the author has used extensive sources of infor- 
mation for the study of American attitudes toward poverty is evidenced 
by the fact that the bibliography and notes on sources required seventy- 
six pages. He had access to heretofore little known sources, such as 
collections of correspondence and papers dealing with charitable and 
reform activities. 

America’s early (1830-1897) awakening to poverty is described, in- 
cluding a discussion of the emergence of the problem, the shifting atti- 
tudes toward the poor, the rise of social work, social investigations, and 
the emphasis on poverty in literature and art. The next two decades 
(1897-1917) are designated as ‘““The Search for Truth,” and the third 
period described (1897-1925) is regarded as one of “Social Striving.” 
The final chapter deals with ‘““The Price of Reform.” M.H.N. 


OCCUPATIONAL PLANNING BY YOUNG WOMEN. A Study of Oc- 
cupational Experiences, Aspirations, Attitudes, and Plans of College and 
High School Girls. By W. L. Slocum and LeMar T. Empey. Pullman: 
State College of Washington, Bulletin 568, August 1956, pp. 33. 


In this study of a limited number of girls and young women, it was 
found, for example, (1) that “high school girls were more advanced” in 
their occupational planning than the boys, (2) that more high school 
girls and college women want “professional type jobs than will be able 
to obtain such jobs if the present distribution of the labor force is any 
criterion,” (3) that there is “a strong desire for upward mobility on 
the part of girls from families with relatively low socioeconomic status,” 
(4) that both high school and college girls “frequently named actual 
work experience as the most important influence in occupational decision- 
making,” (5) that parents, teachers, close friends were rated in that 
order as having the most influence in deciding on an occupation. Further 
studies along this line are needed for comparative purposes, _A-R.R. 
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THE TRAVELER. By Emory S. Bogardus. Los Angeles: University of 
Southern California Press, 1956, pp. viii+-116 plus Index. 


This volume contains 111 poems, 107 of which are in sonnet form of 
the Shakespearean type. They are reminiscent of “high moments” experi- 
enced in many places, both far and near. Dean Bogardus has traveled 
widely and he has grouped the poems under such headings as Northern, 
Central, and Southern Europe; Northern Africa; Western a.id Eastern 
Asia; South America; Middle America; Eastern and Western North 


America. 
In a foreword the author points to other possible classifications of 


themes. Natural phenomena of lakes, rivers, waterfalls, trees, and 
mountains are described in “Sky-born Titicaca”(63), “A Life-giving 
Stream in a Thirsty Land’’(39), “The Cedars of Lebanon’ (45), and 
“To the Matterhorn” (23). Several poems of special charm are delicate- 
ly brushed with humor: “The Independent Llama” (61) and “The 
Iceland Pony” (9). Social institutions provide the themes for ‘Toynbee 
Hall” (15), “The Rock of Liberty” (80), and “The Way to Peace, the 
United Nations” (84). In this group the author’s interest in coopera- 
tives is reflected in “The Middle Way” (4) and “The Rochdale 
Pioneers” (14). In “Flying the Atlantic” (2), “The Titan and the 
Fog” (106), and some five other poems, scientific skills are commemo- 
rated. Eleven poems are devoted to the leadership theme. 

Social and cultural values are evident in all the poems, but special 
attention may be called to those on the people of different lands like 
“The Sturdy Scotsmen’’(11) and “Icelandic Children” (10) ; on cities 
like “In London Town” (16), ““Balmy Barcelona” (28), and “In Old 
Peking” (50); on events and their social meanings like “In Ruins the 
Colosseum” and “What Vesuvius Did to Pompeii” (33); and on his- 
torically significant monuments like “What the Sphinx Thinks About” 
(43), “The Great Wall” (51), and “The Liberty Bell” (86). 

Although Dean Bogardus has taught sociology 42 years, his writing 
of poetry did not develop until recently, but it has become for him al- 
most a second vocation; at least it is “an avocation with a purpose.” 
Throughout his many travels he kept detailed diaries which have been 
drawn upon for the data and the vivid impressions that are chronicled 
in the poems. The Prologue is a poem, “The Traveler” (1), which 
gives a glimpse of the thrilling meaning of new scenes and new peoples. 
The Epilogue, ““We All Are Travelers” (111), closes on a spiritual 
note. 
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For this reviewer, some of the high lights in the reading were found 
in entire sonnets such as “The River Bow” (96), “The Mountain 
That Sets Me Free” (24), “A Ceiba Tree in Havana” (77), and 
“Saluting God” (108). The author’s own philosophy is made especially 
clear in various closing couplets as for instance: 

Why grow distraught by things of little worth? 

Why act so proud, O man of modest birth? 

“The Heavens in Motion” (22) 

When man to man no sense of kinship feels 

Handwriting on the wall the end reveals. 

“In Ruins the Colosseum” (32) 

If a man can make a paragon of steel 

Why not construct a perfect commonweal ? 

“A Paragon of Steel” (83) 

La Paz: Once named to honor lasting peace— 

Man’s deepest longing that will never cease. 

“La Paz: To Honor Peace” (64) 

In only a few of the poems did there seem to be conscious effort of 
composition evident in the choice of words or in a somewhat mechanical 
sounding meter. The book is attractively printed and bound in dark red 
buckram. It merits high praise and will command the sincere attention 
of all those who covet for all men stirring adventure in the discovery of 
the highest cultural and spiritual values. B.A.MCC. 


AGRICULTURE IN AN INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY. By Troy J. Cauley. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1956, pp. 191. 


An authority on institutional economics with a number of years of 
service in various agencies of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the author is eminently qualified to prepare this timely and 


informative work. 

His basic premise is that increment to the purchasing power of lower 
income groups furthers the general welfare. He recognizes the farming 
population, which has by no means received its share of the national 
income, as being extremely heterogeneous, including a few highly suc- 
cessful individuals, but having a greater proportion of the unfit and 
incompetent than any other group. He reviews the history of efforts in 
federal aid to farmers, failures as well as successes. He favors a modifica- 
tion of the Brannan plan that would provide cash subsidies especially 
for products of quality. Since lag in institutional adjustments would 
delay acceptance of such a plan, he would settle temporarily for price 
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controls. Both property and sales taxes are disadvantageous to the 
farmer and should give place to the progressive income tax. 

Strangely the author does not mention the “Soil Bank.” Few farmers 
would agree with his assertion that their work is lighter than that of 
the industrial laborer, or that the ability of organized labor to demand 
and receive high wages and benefits is more beneficial to the farmer 
than otherwise. M.J.V. 


RELIGION IN ACTION. By Jerome Davis. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956, pp. xxi-+-319. 


The author marshals a mass of evidence in support of the items dis- 
cussed in the book. Selected statistical and other data, quotations from 
numerous writers and others who have expressed opinions on the topics 
discussed, and related material are used to support concrete proposals 
for action in the contemporary world situation. The book lacks objec- 


tivity. Dogmatic assertions or critical appraisals of conditions existing 
today are to be found throughout the book. M.H.N. 


FACT BOOK ON COOPERATIVES WITH 1955-56 DEVELOPMENTS. 
Chicago: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1956, pp. 46. 


A remarkably large number of facts about the current state of de- 
velopment of the various forms of cooperatives in the United States have 
been presented in an interesting way in this compact document. It will 
bring up to date all persons who are interested in “private business at 
its best’’ and in “the freest form of free enterprise,’ as cooperatives have 
been called and as they are repeatedly demonstrating themselves to be. 


HELFEN STATT STRAFEN AUCH BEI JUGENDLICHEN DIEBEN. 
By Hans Zulliger. Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett Verlag, 1956, pp. 159. 


Apparently following in the steps of Aichhorn (without, however, 
mentioning him), the author presents his thesis that thefts by children 
do not necessarily constitute a “criminal offense,” and that the motif or 
cause for delinquent behavior in children is different from that of adults. 
He feels that delinquent behavior in children is an “expression of a 
social and psychological mal-development or a wholly false education.” 
On the basis of this thesis, Zulliger calls for more effective methods of 
correction than punishment. The book is addressed to educators and 
juvenile courts. HANS A, ILLING 
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FIVE HUNDRED OVER SIXTY. A Community Survey on Aging. By B. 
Kutner, D. Fanshel, Alice M. Togo, and T. S. Langer. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1956, pp. 345. 


This is a study of a selected sample of “500 noninstitutionalized 
persons over the age of sixty” living in the Kips Bay-Yorksville Health 
District of New York City. The sample averaged a little under seventy 
years of age. About 60 per cent were women. Of each 100 persons 16 
had never married, 5 were either divorced or separated, 35 were married, 
and 44 were widowed. The study aimed to locate “the determinants of 
adjustment and maladjustment” of these older people. 

Among the findings the following have been selected. (1) Poor 
health affects the morale of older persons of low socioeconomic status 
greatly, but apparently not the morale of those of higher status. (2) 
Good adjustment in old age is not the rule except for those who are 
employed. (3) There is a need “for activities in retirement that will 
be substantial functional substitutes for the responsibilities of gainful 
employment, family rearing, and hoine-making.” (4) Older people put 
a premium on “independence and privacy,” but these often mean isola- 
tion. (5) “Programs of services for older people” need to be exceeding- 
ly diverse because of the diverse preferences and attitudes of the aging. 
(6) Few health and welfare agencies have programs that meet the 
diverse needs of older people. (7) The older person who has nothing to 
do “is faced with a situation conducive to mental disorders.”” The fore- 
going findings, although only a few of the many that are given, indicate 
the practical importance of this factual study. E.S.B. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN. By Anna Judge Veters Levy. New 
York: Ronald Press Company, 1956, pp. vii+-287. 


With warmth and vividness, as well as sociological insight, the author 
describes 14 of the 30,000 “cases” referred to her during her 8 years on 
the bench of a juvenile court in New Orleans. A preface and an epilogue 
explain the purpose and meaning of the case stories. 

The story-telling skill of the author makes this book unique among 
publications on juvenile delinquency. Once started on the first page, the 
reader is a captive until he finishes the last sentence of each real-life 
chapter. Even then, his mind is caught in speculation about outcomes 
and meanings. 

Among the subjects illustrated are the following: conflict between 
nationalities, races, and social classes; cooperation between delinquents ; 
family breakdown due to death or divorce, parenthood outside of 
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marriage, family conflict, parental rejection, parental neglect, strength 
of emotional bonds between children and natural parents; prostitution, 
homosexuality, cruelty to children, murder, rape, drug addiction; insti- 
tutional placement, foster homes, law enforcement, detention, personne! 
problems, excessive work loads and gaps in agency services. 

This book should have wide popular appeal. It should be of special 
interest to all child welfare workers. It is a rich source of illustrative 
material for social science teachers. J- WALTER COBB 


SOCIAL THEORY AND RESEARCH 


THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA SUPPLEMENT OF ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS WITH A RECORD OF EVENTS 1950-56. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. 


This latest addition to the exceedingly useful Columbia Encyclopedia 
contains 18 pages of maps of the entire world, 32 pages of text giving 
the census figures for 1950 and new entries regarding persons, dis- 


coveries, important news happenings from 1950 to 1956, “a tabular 


encyclopedia in miniature of persons, events, society, and movements,” 
besides important data on animals, plants, architecture, music, artists, 
new political leaders, and so on. 


ANALYTISCHE GESELLUNGSLEHRE. By Max Graf Solms. Tuebin- 
gen, Germany: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956, pp. xvi+-588. 


The author attempts to show the close interrelationship between 
social-psychological and sociological problems. He presents an analysis of 
the “facts” of external structures of social organizations, considering 
all of their aims as defined by their many different cultures. In so doing, 
he appears to be in agreement with the orthodox or “formal” trend in 
sociology without, however, being completely overshadowed by partisan- 
ship. Further, the reader’s attention is called to the many origins without 
which the “social-psychological attitude or behavior” of man cannot 
be fully interpreted. The author draws primarily from Wilhelm Dilthey, 
Nicolai Hartmann, and Karl Jaspers. The “analytical” nature of the 
author’s investigation seems to imply a tendency of a synthetic concep- 
tion. This tendency seems to be particularly indicated in view of the 
author’s constant illustrations drawn from comparative history of 
culture, history of religion, folkways and mores. Interesting as this 
volume may be to the student of modern sociology, it is regrettable 
that, despite copious footnotes, neither an index nor a bibliography is 
appended here. HANS A. ILLING 
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FADS AND FOIBLES IN MODERN SOCIOLOGY AND RELATED 
SCIENCES. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 
1956, pp. viii +-357. 


Explosive and upsetting in its exposé of some glaring weaknesses in 
modern social science research, this book in all probability took a lot of 
courage coupled with some degree of anger to write. And yet, it needed 
to be written. Possibly no one without the philosophical and scientific 
background of a Sorokin could have accomplished the task. It encom- 
passes what might be called a full-dress rehearsal of many of the errors 
so evident in research methodology. Bitterly ironic at times, it will no 
doubt disturb and offend some of the social scientists who have been 
flayed by the lash of a severe critic. 

Selected for analytical criticism are those studies which have misued 
operationalism, testing devices, mathematical formulae, small groups, 
and so-called “natural science” methods. Castigating those who have 
cast aside the great thinkers of the past centuries as amnesiacs and “new 
Columbuses,” Sorokin shows that much of what has been claimed to be 
of recent origin has been known in some cases for many centuries. Some- 
thing of this may be due to the present fad of avoiding the historical 
past or the roots of a science because of distrust in speculation. True, 
the great thinkers of the past were not taken up with “statistical omni- 
bus” work, but they had great gifts for noting “psychosocial reality as a 
complex manifold” in which can be “distinguished three different 
aspects: sensory, rational, and supersensory-superrational.” 

Of the quantitative study of psychosocial phenomena, Sorokin holds 
that when the materials lend themselves properly to mathematical and 
quantitative methods, it proves fruitful and deserves ever-increasing 
cultivation. But its misuse is so great that it yields itself to a disease 
labeled herein as ‘“‘quantophrenia.” On predictability, it is held that 
correct predictability “is neither a necessary nor a sufficient criterion of 
the scientific nature of a theory,” and that “the prevalent views about 
causal determinism as the only basis for scientific predictions are also 
untenable.”’ Small group research has so far failed to add anything of 
importance to social knowledge, since the devotees of small group re- 
search have failed to define satisfactorily what they mean by a small 
group. Other methods that are misused are those employing the question- 
naire, the interview, testing, and so on. 

Many social scientists will undoubtedly accuse Sorokin of constituting 
himself as a final arbiter and authority on what is valid in research, 
but what the book really amounts to is a plea for more maturity of 
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thought on the part of social investigators, more acquaintance with the 
past, less overconfidence and dogmatic assertions, a better understanding 
of their problems, and a thorough use of the greatest powers of the 
mind. M.J.V. 


GROUP DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDES AND VOTES. A STUDY OF 
THE 1954 CONGRESSIONAL ELECTION. By Angus Campbell and 
Homer C. Cooper. Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1956, pp. v-+149. 


This monograph reports on a study of the group-to-group differences 
in political attitudes and voting behavior of broad population groups 
such as labor unions, political parties, and the basic socioeconomic, reli- 
gious, and racial groupings. Data for the study were gathered by ques- 
tionnaire from a probability sample representing the adult population 
living in private households in the United States at the time of the 1954 
Congressional election. The study found that clearly there were group 
differences in attitudes and votes. However, each group had a significant 
dissenting minority, and such factors as strength of group identification, 
the existence of group standards, and overlapping group membership 
appeared to influence the degree of individual conformity with group 
patterns. Studies of this type, and this study in particular, should add 
to our understanding of the relationship between individual group 
attachments and their political attitudes and behavior. However, be- 
cause this study is based for the most part upon respondents’ statements 
of their voting intentions, we may hope that the Institute will make a 
more controlled study of the subject this fall. 

JOHN F. CROWTHER 


THE LARGE FAMILY SYSTEM: An Original Study in the Sociology of 
Family Behavior. By James H. S. Bossard, with the aid and partial 
collaboration of Eleanor S. Boll. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1956, pp. xiv +325. 


This book is the result of an extensive sociological study of the large 
family as a way of life, as a system of child rearing, and as a matrix for 
personality growth. It is an original study of 100 large families, ranging 
in size from six to sixteen children. The importance of the large family 
today is not fully recognized. The investigators started the study by 
means of “undesigned life history documents” to obtain information 
from an experimental group of fifteen families, which was followed by 
more complete case histories of the families used for the study. The 
children of these families were the main concern of the study. Attitudes 
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toward the large family, the interaction (personal relations) in the 
families, child rearing, personality patterns, family formation, marital 
happiness, and certain by-products of large family living were analyzed 
in particular. 

It took six years to obtain the 100 case studies that were used. The 
material is presented in summary form, with 58 tables and excerpts 
from the cases studied. It is abundantly evident that the large family 
tvpe has not disappeared from the American scene. Even though there 
are problems connected with this type of family, the study indicates that 
the large family system is still desired and can be successful. 

M.H.N. 


WHEN PROPHECY FAILS. By Leon Festinger, Henry W. Riecken, and 
Stanley Schachter. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956, pp. 
vii > 256. 


This rather intricate piece of research involves the members of a 


group of people expecting a great flood at “a certain date’ which would 
destroy the world except this group of the faithful and forewarned. The 
beliefs of this group and their preparations for the coming of “the 
millennium” are described in detail. When the prescribed date came and 
passed without anything happening, interesting results in beliefs oc- 
curred. The effects of the disconfirmation are given in firsthand state- 
ments by the disappointed ones. The book is a first-class descriptive 
record in its field of prophetic phenomena. 


THE UNADJUSTED MAN: A NEW HERO FOR AMERICANS. Re- 
flections on the Distinction between Conforming and Conserving. By 
Peter Viereck. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1956, pp. ix+-339. 


Poet-historian and Pulitzer Prize author Peter Viereck has produced 
an eloquent exposition of the ‘‘New Conservatism.” A lover of freedom 
and hater of political extremes, Viereck would conserve the established 
values of the West through a responsible and mature traditionalism 
versus mob rule, demagoguery, and mass-conformity. 

His volume is an analysis of the American political scene, tracing the 
historical relationship of populism to recent trends. It is a very reward- 
ing, thought-provoking, and disturbing book. Viereck’s political insights 
are keen, as is his grasp of historical forces and the psychological roots 
underlying them. Any social scientist willing to gain knowledge and 
new hypotheses outside the framework of methodological orthodoxy will 
find this volume stimulating. As Viereck notes (p. 163), his impres- 
sionistic reactions have been supported by scientific researchers. Though 
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not a trained sociologist, he manifests sharp perception into the nature 
of class pride, status resentment, political alignments and structure, 
value systems, and the psychological roots of anti-intellectualism. 

As a trenchant interpretation of political trends, The Unadjusted 
Man should enhance its author’s reputation as a brilliant analyst of 
national ethos and politico-cultural traditions. 

JOHN E. OWEN 
Florida Southern College 


SERVICE AND PROCEDURE IN BUREAUCRACY: A CASE STUDY. 
By Roy G. Francis and Robert C. Stone. Minneapolis: The University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956, pp. vi~201. 


Researchers Francis and Stone are here concerned with what might be 
called empirical testing of the meaning and implications of the term 
“bureaucracy” as defined by Max Weber and later extended by Profes- 
sor Merton. Pointing out that Weber had used the concept in three 
ways—(1) as a form of organization with fixed and official areas of 
jurisdiction: a graded system of authority, a system of central files, a 
set of special skills called office management, official activities demanding 
full time of personnel, and systematic and general rules defining 
procedure; (2) as an ideal type of an authority system consistent with 


rationality; and (3) as a basis for constructing the role of the bureau- 
crat, the central core of which implies discipline and impersonality— 
Merton, in refining the concept, held that ends are gained only through 
the rational procedures of an intricate organization and that imper- 


sonality is implied in bureaucracy. From all this, Francis and Stone 
derived two hypotheses for research: (1) that bureaucracy implies 
impersonal relations and (2) that its members will be procedurally 
oriented. The organizations chosen for study were the Louisiana Divi- 
sion of Employment Security and the Federal system of Employment 
Security. One of the unit offices of the large national system was chosen 
for the working unit, since it included persons actually dealing with 
clients. Analyzed were the formal rules of the organization, the inter- 
views with the clients, employee attitudes toward their jobs and the 
organization as well as their relationships with each other, and a samp- 
ling of the clerical activities of the personnel. Results: the bureaucratic 
principle and the professional principle do not lead to the negation of 
personal relations but operate to maintain official and formal separation 
between primary group relations developing out of work-group member- 
ship and primary group relations developed in other spheres of daily 
living. Hence, it is suggested that reformulations be made about the 
general theory of bureaucracy and that further modifications in the 
use of the concept be made. M.J.V. 
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GROUP PROBLEMS IN CRIME AND PUNISHMENT and Other Studies 
in Criminology and Criminal Law. By Hermann Mannheim. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Limited, 1955, pp. ix-+-309. 


The book is comprised of lectures delivered at various universities, 
the Jeitmotiv of all of them being “group problems.” While the interest 
of the professional and the lay reader will vary from chapter to chapter, 
the author feels that “there can be little doubt that a process of drawing 
nearer is slowly taking place between the legal and the sociological- 
penological ways of approach to problems of crime, a process which 
greatly facilitates mutual understanding and justifies the inclusion in 
the same volume of papers belonging to these different disciplines.” 
Part Three discusses American criminology in three chapters and deals 
largely with the California Department of Corrections (the author’s 
primary sources of references are McGee, Scudder, Duffy, and Mac- 
Cormick), and “The Sociological Aspects of the Criminal Law.” 

HANS A, ILLING 


WORLD COMMUNICATIONS: Press, Radio, Film, and Television. Third 
Edition. Published in Paris: United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, 1956, pp. 264. 


Since the publication of the first edition of this book in 1950, many 
developments have occurred in mass communication. Even though 
millions of people, in vast areas of the world, have little or no modern 
means of communication, the press, movies, radio, and television are 
reaching increasing numbers. The present report is based chiefly on 


governmental publications, supplemented in certain cases by material 
published in technical journals. The report is divided into four parts, 
dealing respectively with the pattern of mass communication, picto- 


graphs, communication facilities by countries, and appendixes. 

The increase of circulation of daily newspapers has been particularly 
marked in some of the economically underdeveloped countries, but such 
major countries as the United States, Japan, and Russia have also 
scored advances. In the United States the regular daily press has a 
circulation of over 55 million. Throughout the continents of the world, 
radio has become an excellent handmaiden to the press, even though in 
some countries radio broadcasting is still limited to a few stations and 
receivers are not very plentiful. The United States still holds a dominant 
place in film production, but other countries are increasingly producing 
various types of films. “Europe has not lagged in production and its 
output now represents a large proportion of the world total” (p, 22). 
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Television on a broad scale is still confined to such continents as North 
America and Europe, yet regular television services are now available 


in many sections of the world. 
The pictograph section shows in graphic form the extent of the world 
press and its readers, networks of news agencies, radio’s world-wide 


audience and the distribution of radio transmitters, the countries in 
which the major films are produced, newsreels across the globe, and the 
extent of television. Chart 9 (pp. 46-47) indicates that in spite of the 
expansion of world-wide forms of mass communication, half of the 
world is still illiterate. Countries with more than 50 per cent illiteracy 
are chiefly in Africa, Southern Asia and Asia Minor, and parts of South 
America. The selective bibliography includes the main sources of infor- 
mation, published in different countries of the world. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY IN A CITY. Edited by O. 
A. Oeser and S. B. Hammond. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954, pp. xxii+-344. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND PERSONALITY IN A RURAL COM. 
MUNITY. By O. A. Oeser and F. E. Emery. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954, pp. xxiii-+-279. 


As part of a Unesco project for a coordinated international study of 
communities and social tensions, social psychologists from the Univer- 
sity of Melbourne have undertaken to investigate “social structure and 
interpersonal relationships” in the two ecologically different communi- 
ties of Melbourne and Mallee Town, the latter being a small, relatively 
isolated farming center. These two volumes, which report the results 
of this research effort, cover many topics—among them, studies of 
ethnic prejudice, family organization, political ideologies, and social 
stratification. The sophisticated treatments of the data which have been 
made in several parts of this report will undoubtedly be of extreme 
interest to sociologists, particularly the analysis of the problems of 
assimilation in which attitudes of Jews to “Gentiles” and of “Gentiles” 
to Jews were compared and the intensive and ingenious study of the 
interrelationship between ‘economic class,” “status position,” and self- 
stratum choice (i.¢., class identification). Taken as a whole, however, 
these two volumes are characterized by inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the results and conclusions reached, marked methodological defi- 
ciencies, cavalier statistical interpretations, and a lack of coordination in 
the theoretical frames of references and the research methodologies 
utilized in the various phases of this investigation. R.A.E. 
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THE FOCUSED INTERVIEW. A Manual of Problems and Procedures. By 
Robert K. Merton, Marjorie Fiske, and Patricia L. Kendall. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1956, pp. xxii-+-186. 


In this revised third printing, the organization and content of the 
book remain unchanged, but each chapter has been rewritten “with the 
aim of making clearer than before the uses, procedures and limitations 
of the focused interview.” The use of the focused interview involves a 
particular situation whose structures and processes have been “pro- 
visionally analyzed,” whose situation analysis has been formulated in a 
set of hypotheses concerning the consequences of the situation for those 
involved in it. Then, on the basis of an interview guide, an attempt is 
made to obtain the definitions of the given situation by the participants 
in it. It has four criteria, namely, range, specificity, depth, and personal 
contexts. In this guide to conducting a focused interview, considerable 
attention is given to its use in interviewing groups of people. Some of 
the problems involved in this type of interview are discussed. It has to 
be used with considerable skill, or its reliability will be subject to ques- 
tion. E.S.B. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCUPATIONS. By Anne Roe. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956, pp. xii-+-340. 


Dr. Anne Roe, Chief of the Psychology Training Unit of the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital at Montrose, New York, has written a 
most useful book. She states in her prefatory note that it is intended for 
upper-class college students in vocational guidance, counseling, and 
clinical psychology. Moreover, she avers that she needed the book for 
her own further research excursions, since the data she offers have not 
been previously available in any single volume. She holds, rightly, that 
“the role of the occupation in the life of the individual has much broader 
psychological importance than has been generally appreciated,” and that 
if one wishes to comprehend any one inclusive personality configuration, 
“it is at least as important to understand his occupational behavior as it 
is to understand his sexual behavior.” 

Using Maslow’s theory of personality, she presents an excellent study 
of the relationship between vocation and personality, intelligence and 
life history. A logical order for her thesis discloses terse discussions on 
the roles of occupations, physical and psychological differences, differ- 
ences in occupation (service, business contact, organization, technolog- 
ical, outdoor, scientific, general cultural, arts and entertainment) ; and 
studies of occupational choice and the effects of occupation on other 
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aspects of living. Sociologists dealing with stratification may be inter- 
ested in her presentation of status and prestige matters as related to 
occupation. She has summarized all the significant studies made since 
1934 relating to the prestige hierarchies of occupations. Concluding, she 
finds that more attention needs to be given to the role that occupations 
play in the life history of persons and that the goals of therapy require 
further consideration. M.J.V. 


THE STUDY OF GROUPS. By Josephine Klein. New York: The Hu- 
manities Press, 1956, pp. ix+200. 


The author, who is a lecturer in social studies in the Faculty of Com- 
merce and Social Science, University of Birmingham, has assembled in 
this book a number of problems that emerge from the study of small 
groups. She analyzes with special skill some of the studies of small 
groups that are made, for example, by R. F. Bales and G. C. Homans, 
and offers interesting contributions of her own to the theory of the 


behavior of members of small groups. 

She brings out her ideas under such interesting captions as the per- 
formance of tasks in groups, functional authority and status authority, 
the spread of information in the group, the need for organization of the 
group, the evolution of norms in the group, the evolution of likes and 
dislikes among group members, decision-making as instrumental be- 
havior. 

In each chapter the author raises pertinent questions, and then pro- 
poses answers. In the first chapter, for example, three questions are 
discussed: namely, When is it worth while to form 4 group in order to 
solve a problem? When does a group perform a task more efficiently 
than an individual? When is a large group more efficient than a small 
one? 

The treatment of groups is summarized in the concluding chapter 
within the framework of three systems of social abstractions, as follows, 
the value system, the social structure system (involving “persons and 
groups in interaction”), and the technological system. While all three 
of these systems exist ’ yet each is distinct to a 
degree from the other two. In the Appendix the author reports on an 
interesting study that she has made of “relationships in small groups.” 
In conclusion, a minor question may be raised, How far is it justifiable 
to extend the findings concerning small groups to groups in general, and 
especially to large groups? E.S.B. 


‘in the minds of men,’ 





OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE CIVILIAN AND THE MILITARY. By Arthur A, Ekirch, Jr. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. x-}-340. 


The American way for the past 200 years is described as being anti- 
militaristic with its emphasis ‘‘on civil as against military authority,” 
but with a willingness to “accept war and armies as a sometimes neces- 
sary evil.” The author re-examines this heritage and then points out that 
there is ample evidence “‘to specify militarism as an important outcome” 
of World War II in the United States. Two of the most significant 
chapters are entitled ‘“Militarism in Education” and “Toward the 
Garrison State.” 


MENTAL HEALTH IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. Toronto: University of To- 
ronto Press, 1956, pp. viii-+-254. 


In this report of the Fifth International Congress on Mental Health, 
given under the auspices of the World Federation of Health in 1954, 
the most interesting divisions are those on Research Symposia, Technical 
Sections, and the Plenary addresses. In one of the main addresses, Dr. 
H. C. Rumke of the University of Utrecht raised important questions. 
Do mental health and mental hygiene have different structures? Is 
health a matter of creativity, of a current without stagnation, of adapta- 
tion? Can health be disturbed without resulting in illness? If the an- 
swers to these questions are, yes, then the speaker would “deny the 
competence of the psychiatrist” in the field of mental health. 


YIVO ANNUAL OF JEWISH SOCIAL SCIENCE. New York: Yivo 
Institute for Jewish Research, 1955, pp. 319. 


In the ten articles in Volume 10 of this annual, two of the most 
interesting appear on the subject of Patterns of American Self-Identi- 
fication Among Children of a Minority Group (Joshua A. Fishman), 


and on Aspects of New Haven Jewry: A Sociological Study (Aaron 
Antonovsky ). 


EDUCATION OF THE OKLAHOMA FARM POPULATION. By James 
D. Tarven. Oklahoma A, & M. College, Bulletin No. B-466, February 
1956, pp. 24. 


After discussing changes in school enrollment and changes “in the 
educational attainment of the adult farm population of Oklahoma,” the 
author describes the school district consolidation movement and cur- 
riculum changes. 
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TOWARD A RECONSTRUCTED PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
Theodore Brameld. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956, pp. xiv-+417. 


In developing a philosophy of education adequate for the present 
period of great transformation in human history, the author deals with 
progressive education, beliefs about value, the school as a social van- 
guard, learning as social self-realization, the control of education, Per- 
haps the strongest chapter is the concluding one on education for demo- 
cratic power. The author urges teachers to join in “programs of action 
on specific issues” with various organizations, such as organized labor, 


and sometimes junior chambers of commerce, the League of Women 
Voters, the NAACP, the Farmers Union, Unesco. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES. Aspects of the American Experience. 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council, 1956, pp. 74. 


In this report of a conference on educational exchanges, such as the 
Fulbright, the Smith-Mundt, the University contract programs, at- 
tention is given to some of the problems that have arisen and the future 


needs and opportunities. 


THE PERKINS LECTURES. Pasadena, California: The Fund for Adult 
Education, 1956, pp. 66. 


The Fund for Adult Education was established in 1951 by the Ford 
Foundation. A lectureship was established in 1953. In 1956 the lec- 
tures were given by Dexter Perkins of Cornell University on “Popular 
Government and Foreign Policy.” 


THE GREATEST OF THESE. By Jane Merchant. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1954, pp. 96. 


This book of short poems indicates many ways in which the spirit 
of love may find expression in personal life and social relations. 


THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY. By Max Sorenson. New York: Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 1956, pp. 60. 


In the March issue, 1956, of International Conciliation, is given a 
clear-cut analysis of discrimination, supplemented by a discussion of 
means for combating it, and thus of furthering equality. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND ASYLUM AS A HUMAN RIGHT. By 
Manual R. Garcia-Mora. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1956, 
pp. 171. 
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